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AKCEDITORIAD YS 


Consistency may be a virtue, and 
again it may not be. It were better 
to be inconsistent, by turning from a wrong course 
to a right one, than to be consistent in evil doing. 








Duty of 
Inconsistency 


Changing one’s mind for a better mind, is preferable | 


to being of the same wrong mind from the beginning. 
es 


The Untimitea' A true servant of God is God's ser- 
Service vantallthetime. Under an earthly 
master a servant define the limits of his relation 
and consequent obligation to that master. But God 
is in all, and through all, and over all, and therefore 
to enter his service is to enter a relation whiéh is 
without limits, and to assume obligations which give 
color to all thoughts and actions perennially. Stand- 
ing in such refation to the eternal and infinite One, 
we cannot divide our time or our action into parts, 
some of which are for the Master, and some for our- 
selves alone. Says Dr. Parkhurst: “We generally 
say we do the best we can, and leave the rest to God. 


We should rather leave all to God, and then do the 


best we can.” 
BW 


Rarity of Accurate Accurate hearing is even a rarer 

Hearing attainment than accurate speaking. 
The element of self enters into our hearing, and shapes 
or colors that to which we listen. If we are preju- 
diced for or against a speaker, we are likely to impart, 
unconsciously and without intention, the tinge of our 
prejudice into his words and tone as he expresses him- 
self in our hearing. It is difficult for us to catch a 
speaker's spirit, or to receive the form of his words, 
when he is wholly unlike ourselves, or when we are 
more strongly prepossessed in his favor than the or- 
dinary hearer, This it is that accounts for much 
misrepresentation of the speech of others, There may 
be no intention of falsehood when a hearer declares 
that a minister said in a sermon what the minister 
never said or thought. If we cannot be, accurate 
hearers ourselves, we can,at least bear in mind the 
truth that others are as liable as we are to report 
statements that were never made, when we are sur- 
prised at what a hearer says he heard a minister say 
in his pulpit in a different spirit or line of thought 
from what we supposed was his. 


Oo 


Self a Poor Standara YUAging others involves judging 
of Ethical Judg- ourselves by standards higher than 
— ourselyes. Itistrue that we ought 
to be slow to condemn another for that which we are 
doing ourselves. But this does not signify that we 
should excuse wrong in another beeause we are our- 
selves guilty of the same wrong. It rather signifies 
that we should correct our own course first. Yet we 
are very prone to take pride in a kind of supposed 
charity which exclaims, “ I can’t.blame him for that, 
for I know I should do the same thing myself!” But 
the question is not whether you would do the same 
thing yourself, as whether you'would be justified in 
so doing. If one man can prove another’s wrong to 
be right on the ground that he would do the same 
thing himself, the one-half of mankind eould ex- 
onerate the other half, and prove all wrongs to be 
right. He who passes moral judgments, must begin 
with astandard apartfrom and above himself. Other- 
wise he—standards, judgments, morals, and all—will 
decline. If one finds his neighbor in the right or in 
the wrong, he must see him wrong or right, not be- 
cause of any likeness to or difference from himself, 
but because of his relation to a standard above all. 


—— 


Lovegthe God’s “reasons” are ‘beyond the 
Best Reason Why understanding of men’s minds, but 
God's love is always a reason to the trusting human 
heart. Men do not often think of questioning the 
wisdom or the goodness or the justice of the Provi- 
dence who comes to them with a smiling face, and 
manifvsts himself in clear skies, fertile lands, large 
incomes, sound health, and perennial light-heartedness 
and cheer. But when the skies are lowering, when 
plenty gives place to want, when disease and pain 
enfeeble and rack the body, when profound sorrow 
invad:s the heart, men begin to wonder why these 
things are not only permitted, but ordered. The 
Christian in bereavement concedes, perhaps, that all 


is well and that all is right, but yet he feels the temp- 
tation to wonder just why such trials must be. No 
one can tell him infallibly why, but neither can any 
one any more reasonably or surely tell him why his 
next-door neighbor has escaped the fiery trial. The 
mystery of life is one which, if it raises questions at 
all, ought to raise them equally on all providential 
orderings, pleasant or painful, in prosperity or in ad- 
versity. One who feels himself especially afflicted 
has at least a knowledge that God has not turned 
him adrift, but has seen some peculiar need in him, 
and is doing just what is wisest and best to minister 
to that need,—which ministry is always one of love. 
To a true child of God there is always one reason 
why, and that is, God’s love. 


CD 


Gain through Loss 


Seapets philosophy, and religion, as well as per- 
sonal experience, teach the truth that there is no 
gain except through a corresponding loss, The ob- 
server of the physical world finds that progress is 
made through changes in the atoms of matter, by 
which an old form is cast off and a new form is taken 
on or entered into. The voice of the scientist says: 
* That which thou thyself sowest is not quickened ”— 
has no new life—* except it die.” Only through the 
death of the old body can a better body come into 
being. The loss of the former is essential to the gain 
of the latter. 
So prevailing is this ides } in the mihd of man, that 
the theory of the “conservation of forces,” of the 


‘ preservation of force and life and energy in and 


through all the changes in the universe, is held by the 
physicist, the philosopher, and the religjonist, in every 
realm of fact and thought and spiritual imagining. 
The doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmigra- 
tion of souls,—the dying in one sphere, only to find 
new life in another,—has had a hold on a large portion 
of the human race from the time when the first philoso- 
pher studied the principles which manifest themselves 
in change and progress and attainment in the world 
visible and invisible. Whatever errors may be shown 
in the formal philosophy of the physicist or the reli- 
gionist concerning all this, it will have to be admitted 
that there is in it a germ of important truth which 
needs to be recognized by every reverent student of 
God’s works and word. 

Jesus of Nazareth emphasized the truth that gain 
is through loss, that only as a man is willing to lose 
his life can he gain his life, and only as he parts 
finally with his lower self can he come into possession °° 
of his higherself. He taught that the grandest gains 
here on earth were to be won through the loss of 
houses and lands and family dear ones, at the call of 
God and for the good of God’s creatures. Paul 
of Tarsus gave testimony to the fact that he had 
gained most through his greatest losses, and that he 
counted all his many losses as nothing in comparison 
with his transcendent gains as an outgrowth of those 
losses. *The experience of every Christian disciple 
tends to confirm thistruth, as taught by Jesus and by 
Paul. 

All progress in our lives is by change, and all 
change is by loss in one direction in order to have 
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gain in another. When a child has learned to walk, 
he has the gain of fuller strength and independent 
action, but he has necessarily Jost the protection and 
tender ministry of the loving arms and kindly knees 
that enfolded and upbore him as a helpless babe; 
and, if he allowed his mind to dwell on the sense of 
that loss, he would lack the inspiration and incite- 
ment that come of an appreciation and exercise of his 
newer and larger powers. As he passes out of the 
realm of childhood he loses the pleasures of bcyish 
occupations, and he cannot gain the advantages and 
delights of young manhood without putting away 
childish things. The loss is essential to the gain; 
the one is impossible without the other. 

A marriage of a young couple, however desirable 
and advantageous, has its loss as well as its gain to 
both parties, and to the two homes out of Which they 
pass in order to have a home that would not be a 
possibility except by such loss. As the loss or the 
gain of such an experience is made prominent in the 
minds of those affected by it, does it bring or fail to 
bring to them the blessing that is in it. Even a ioss 
that is dreaded and mourned by one called to it, like 
the death of a father or mother of a young son or 
daughter, may bring with it, by God’s grace, a corre- 
spondent gain in a new sense of responsibility, a new 
eall'to strength and courage and faith, and q new de- 
velopment of mental and moral powers for the meet- 
ing of duties and the bearing of burdens that that 
loss entailed. God never summons one of his chil- 
dren to a Joss without proffering a correspondent gain 
that would not otherwise be possible. 

Loss of property, loss of position, loss of friends, 
loss of health and strength, when they have come to 
us in the providence of God, and not by our blameful 
action or inaction in the face of plain duty,—each 
and all of these bring with them possibilities of cor- 
respondent gain which we ought to reach out after 
with gratitude, and make effective for our own good 
and for the good of others, as well.as for the, glory of 
God, by heroic faith and heroic action. Gain through 
loss is the plan of God, and the privilege of a child of 
God. The question for each one of us, in every new 
experience of trial, isnot What have I lost? but What 
can I gain through this loss? God will help us to an- 
swer this question, when it is asked in undoubting 
trust. f 








a - oes 
(OPEN LEPIERS: 
SS - ————— 
Pastor and Only by agreement between the dif- 
Superintendent ferent members of the same body can 
Working together the body itself work effectively in its 
own sphere. This is true of any corporate entity. 
Peculiarly is it true of a local church organization. 
Unless the pastor and all the other officials, and the 
membership generally, are in harmony, all the members 
are sufferers through the discord. This subject has been 
recently discussed in these columns, in connection with 
the question of the relations of pastor and superintendent 
in the Sunday-school. A Florida correspondent adds a 
word from the superintendent’s standpoint. He says 

sensibly: 

Some time since, in Notes on Open Letters, you discussed the 
relation of superintendent and pastor. Will you allow me to 
say that, in my view, there ought hever to be any conflict of 
authority between the two; for the Sunday-school is the work 
of the church through certain agencies, and these agencies are, 
or at least should be, appointed by the church. If, therefore, 
the superintendent is appointed to a ceriain line of duty, he, 
and he only, is responsible to the appointing power for the dis- 
charge of the same. Otherwise it would be like a court’s ap- 
pointing an agent to doa certain thing, and then the court’s 
doing that thing itself, over the head of the agent. 


oo 


Disputes over the authorship of popu- 
lar verses have been as eafnest as 
they have been frequent. It would 
be at the risk of a new controversy to speak with positive- 
ness to-fy as to the writer of “ Beautiful Snow.” And 
in Schaff and Gilman’s “ Library of Religious Poetry,” 
Joln Sullivan Dwight’s poem on “ Rest” is ascribed to 


Authorship 
of Simon Stone 
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Goethe. It is so easy to fall into error; it is so difficult 
to avoid inaccuracy. But if an error shows itself in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times it is pretty sure to 
be noted by some of the many thousand eyes which read 
it. Several readers have noted an error in the ascribed 
authorship of a little poem reprinted in Worth Repeat- 
ing a few weeks ago. A Congregational pastor in Ver- 
mont says on this subject: 


I notice in your issue of May 4, that you give the very inter- 
esting poem “ Simon Stone,” and say it is “‘ By Father Taylor, 
chaplain to seamen, Boston.” I would like to know your, au- 
thority ? I have a copy published in The Independent of 
nearly thirty years ago, and credited to Rev. J. K. Nutting, 
now of Glenwood, Iowa. And, moreover, the said J. K. Nut- 
ting gave me a copy more than a dozen years ago, in a little 
leaflet form, and claimed to be, and in every possible way 
appeared to be, the author. The circumstances in this last case 
were very peculiar, and I cannot be mistaken in what I have 
just said. In the interest of justice please answer. Father 
Taylor will not be uncrowned by cetting this matter right. 


The poem in question was given, as by Father Taylor, 
in The Sailor’s Magazine for June, 1894. In this way it 
found a place in the department of Worth Repeating, 
with that ascribed authorship. But the Vermont pastor 
makes out a good case for the Rev. J. K. Nutting, and 
he is probably correct. 

Yet a lady reader from Wisconsin has another word 
that is worth considering. She says: 


In your paper, on the “Worth Repeating page, “ Simon 
Stone ”’ is credited to Father Taylor. I have the slip cut from 
The Chicago Advance many years ago, where the little poem 
first appeared, contributed by “‘Sasafras Root, Esq.,” which 
was understood to be the nom de plume of the Rev. —— Nut- 
ting, then a Western minister. I do not distinctly recall the 
initials, ds several of that name are writers. 


And, finally, there comes this authoritative statement 
from the Editor of The Advance: 


In the interest of the truth of history, and to give due credit 
to a worthy writer and Congregational pastor, still living, may 
we make “‘a correction”? You attribute the poem “ Simon 
Stone,” printed in your issue of May 4, to “ Father Taylor.” 
Not so, The poem was originally printed in The Advance 
about twenty years ago, and the author was—and still is—the 
Rev. J. K. Nutting, now of Buffalo Center, Iowa, 








As Ye Have Received 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


: ( NOW thou the ladder of fame, prophet and leader of men ? 
Give, and thy giving shall be steps on the paths angels 
ken. 
What is the road to all truth, teacher of life’s earnest lore ? 
Stay not thy gifts, saith the sage; this be thy guide evermore. 


What is the way of the cross, preacher and guide of the soul ? 
Hide not thy talent, and pray; give, for God lendeth the whole. 


Give of your soul’s best fruits, strewing the path as ye go. 
Give as‘ye have received, thus shall ye reap as ye sow. 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


CH 


A Teacher’s Personal Preparation 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


REPARATION is more than half; indeed, in many 
things, it is nearly all. Work for which prepara- 
tion has not been made is scarcely worth while. One 
who expects to make anything of his chosen calling pre- 
pares for it with great diligence and painstakjng. Men 
serve long apprenticeships to be ready to do the work of 
their trade. Inadequate preparation insures incompetent 
workmanship, and that foredooms one to failure. No man 
can hope to succeed in business without a business train- 
ing which will enable him to grapple with the problems 
of trade. Most of the failures in life may be traced di- 
rectly to the lack of thorough preparation. 

What is true in general of all callings and pursuits is 
yet more true of work on mind and heart. Those whose 
duty it is to train human lives must prepare for it most 
sedulously. Before a man is considered competent to be 
a physician, to be entrusted with the treatment of dis- 
eases, and the performance of critical surgical operations, 
he must undergo a training of years. Can it be any less re- 
sponsible work to be a physician of souls,—to be a teacher, 
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for example, of a class of children or young people ina 
Sunday-school? Ofttimes the only one who brings spir- 
itual truth to bear upon the scholars” life is the teacher. 
In any case, the teacher is set to be coworker with Christ 
for the blessing of the scholar, and it is important that 
his work shall be done skillfully. 

Two kinds of preparation are necessary. One is gen- 
eral, bearing upon the life and character of the teacher, 
and running through the years. Itis that which qualifies 
one to be a teacher without reference to any definite or 
immediate preparation for teaching a certain class or a 
particular lesson. This preparation begins with personal 
surrender to Christ. One who is not Christ’s by listening 
to his call and going after him, is not ready to bea 
teacher. The disciples were bidden to follow Christ, and 
then he would make them fishers of men. Following 
must come before fishing. The twelve were appointed 
“that they might be with him,” and that, when they 
were trained he “ might send them forth.” We are not 
ready to be entrusted with the care of souls until our 
own soul is saved, and we are indeed following Christ. 

Preparation for teaching includes also a personal 
knowledge of Christ. It is not enough to know about 
him, we must know him. Teaching never can be effec- 
tive which is-only a retelling of what some other one has 
said. That was the weakness of the teaching of the 
seribes in our Lord’s day. We must be able to tell what 
we know ourselves. We are to be witnesses. How can 
we make others acquainted with Christ if we are not 
ourselves acquainted with him? Personal friendship with 
Christ is a necessary qualification for one who would be 
a teacher in the school of Christ. 

Another element of preparation is familiarity with the 
Bible. Of course, the book is such a vast'treasure-house 
that even a lifetime spent in researches in it cannot ex- 
haust it; hence it cannot be said that one must know all 
about the Bible before one is prepared to bea teacher. 
One may begin with very little knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and. yet be an efficient teacher, but he must be a 
diligent student’ of the word. He should seek to know 
the book as a whole, so that he may see truth in its re- 
lations. The anatomist will pick up any bone, large or 
small, from a thousand bones lying before him, and will 
tell you in a moment where it belongs, and what its 
function is. A teacher should kuow his Bible so that 
when he comes upon any truth he shall know its place 
in the body of Christian doctrine. Then he will never 
place undue emphasis on any particular teaching, know- 
ing how it may be affected by other truths. 

Another element of preparation in a teacher is his own 
spiritual life. Miss Havergal used to say that a great 
deal of living must go to a very little writing. It is 
quite as true that a great deal of living must go to a very 
little teaching. Really, we can teach only what we have 
learned by experience. When the minister said he had 
been thirty years pteparing his sermon, he spoke truly, 
although perhaps the immediate preparation of the dis- 
course had taken but a few hours. Thirty years’ life, 
with its experiences, had gone into the sermon. Any 
sermon or lesson is valuable just in proportion to the 
amount of life that has entered into it. 

Some one said of Whittier, ‘‘ To live near the heart of 
Christ was his creed.” The teacher should live near the 
heart of Christ. That was where John received his 
preparation for his work, He lay on Jesus’ bosom, and 
the very life of the Master, with all its sweetness and 
heavenliness, passed into Joln’s soul, until even his face 
shone with the glow of the divine light. A teacher who 
lives near the heart of Christ, and comes from that sacred 
place to speak the words of life, will have power in 
teaching. Back-of the lessons taught will be the force 
of a spiritual energy which will make the simplest words 
mighty in their influence. Then will the teacher’s char- 
acter enforce the instruction given. Inconsistencies in 
conduct on weekdays will not neutralize the work of the 
Sabbath, for all the life wil be holy and beautiful. To 
live near the heart of Christ is to live in the atmosphere 
of communion, as in the very presence of the Master. 
Those who have attained this blessed nearness go out 
into the world bearing in their hands heaven’s gifts. 

All their “‘ garments smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia, 
out of the ivory palaces.” When they sit down before a 
class they have something to give to their scholars. 


“ When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the cireuit wide, 

That tellsus whence his treasures are supplied.” 


So much for the. teacher’s general. preparation, the 
preparation that comes through Clristiunculture. This 
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is put first because it is first in value and importance. 
Character is everything asa factor in influence. 
may be a successful teacher without being great among 
men. But one never can leave deep, heavenly impres- 
sions on other lives without being good. Goodness is 
indispensable in a teacher. Soiled hands leave stains 
on the souls they touch. One must have clean hands in 
order to put touches of beauty on immortal lives. Spir- 
itual culture comes first in the teacher’s personal prepa- 
ration. 

But there is also a specific and definite preparation 
which every teacher needs to make. The lesson must 
be prepared. To a young minister who was in danger 
of trusting too much to mere glowing ardor, to the neg- 
_ lect of painstaking preparation, an old minister wrote: 
“You are quite right to trust God with your work, but 
remember that it was beaten incense that was used for 
the service of the sanctuary.” Love for Christ does not 
preclude the necessity of hard study either in a minister 
orateacher, Back of the class work on Sunday should 
always be as many hours as the teacher can get for the 
study of the lesson. It should be in mind during all the 
days of the week. It is wonderful, too, how much time 
even the busiest teacher can get by using the fragments 
that most people waste, Christ asks no impossibilities 
of his co-workers, but he does ask our best. ‘ She hath 
done what she could.” If we honestly and conscien- 
tiously do indeed our best each week in preparing our 
lesson, then we can confidently cast the burden of our 
work, however imperfect it may be,on him who is work- 
ing with us, But we must make sure that we really do 
our best. No blessing is promised to indolence. Grace 
will not be given on Sunday to a teacher who ‘has 
given the lesson no thought all the week, and then 
comes before his class expeeting God to supply in him 
the lack of preparation in some supernatural way. 
God helps those who are diligent and faithful, and do 
their best. 

Another part of the teacher’s special personal prepara- 
tion isin his own heart. No matter how well the lesson 
has been studied, how carefully its facts and teachings 
have been formulated, and how its practical applications 
to the class and the individual members have been 
thought out and set down, the teacher is not yet ready 
for his work. There is a devotional preparation which 
is essential to effective teaching. 

The object of Sunday-school teachiug is not merely in- 
struction, to store the mind with facts, as when one is 
teaching geography, or astronomy; it is to impress truth 
which shall influence life, which shall build up charac- 
ter, which shall impel to right action and conduct. The 
teacher is not working alone; he is a co-worker with 
Christ. Unless Christ indeed work with him, nothing 
will result from his teaching, It is essential, therefore, 
as a part of his preparation, that he be filled with the 
Spirit of God. In order to this he must wait upon God 
in prayer until his heart is aglow with divine love. . He 
must go before his class conscious of the sacredness of 
the work he is about to do. No minister needs to enter 
his pulpit more earnestly, more thoughtfully, more 
prayerfully, or realizing more deeply the seriousness of 
the duty before him, than every Sunday-school teacher 
needs to come to his class-form or class-room every 
Sunday. 

Jesus said that, as the Father had sent him into the 
world, so he sent forth his disciples. This word is for 
those who teach in the Sunday-school. They represent 
Christ. Instead of teaching the children or youth in their 
class himself, he sends them. They are to say what he 
woukd say if he were sitting in their place. God wants 
every teacher to be a Christ to the scholars who gather 
to be taught, not in the mere teaching of the lesson only, 
but in all dealing with their lives. To understand this, 
and then to realize it, is the teacher’s ideal personal 
preparation. 


Philadelphia. 
CAB 


A Funeral in Mt. Lebanon 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


N THE early morning we were startled by the news 
that the Angel of Death had spread his wings over 
the home of a neighbor, and borne the soul of a promis- 
ing young man beyond the bourne of time. No doubt 
the fact was announced, as is usual in such cases, by a 
crier from the house-top and the tolling church-bell. 
Very frequently, on account of the hot climate and 
incommodious houses, the funeral takes place on the day 
of the death ; but, in order to-give some relatives at a dis- 


One * 
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tance time to arrive, the ceremony in this case was post- 
poned. 

Before dawn the next morning the wailing and shriek- 
ing of the women from the “house of mourning” was 
borne on the still air to our ears, and, since the deceased 
was a neighbor, I felt it incumbent upon me, although I 
naturally shrink from such scenes, to make one of the 
numerous throng who paid their last respects to their 
fellow-townsman. 

It was about ten o’clock when we arrived, and we 
found an immense concourse of people in front of the 
house, on a terrace somewhat broader than the average 
one, over which an awning of white canvas, ornamented 
with scarlet crosses, loaned for the occasion, was spread ; 
for, although but the middle of February, the sun has 
great power in this part of the Orient thus early in the 
year. In the middle of this extemporized tent the bier 
containing the remains of the dead man was placed, 
while at the head the wife, and at the feet the mother, 
took their places as chief mourners respectively, while 
* mourning women” on either side helped, by their real 
or pretended sympathy and tears, to augment the anguish 
of those really affected by the drama of life thus sud- 
denly terminated. 

The edges of the surrounding flat-roofed houses were 
crowded with spectators, six or seven deep, Preferring 
to witness the spectacle from a “near distance,” rather 
than mingle in the dense crowd below, I joined an English- 
speaking acquaintance on an adjoining roof, and for 
about three hours maintained a roasting position in full 
view of the proceedings. Not to be different from my 
neighbors, I tried to sit tailor fashion, with my heels 
tucked under me, but I suppose want of practice made 
me appear awkward as well as feel uncomfortable. No 
doubt the women near me, who are exceedingly kind- 
hearted and attentive, thought so, and one of them 
brought me a chair, for which I was not a little grateful. 

From the tent below arose sounds which I unwittingly 
characterized as singing, a sleepy, monotonous, rythmical 
repetition of about three bars of what, for want of a bet- 
ter term, I must call music, This was accompanied by 
a drum, a cymbal, and two reeds or flutes, and played by 
men who stood around the bier. They, with the women, 
made a “ great lamentation,” which, however, was noth- 
ing compared with the frantic gesticulation of the poor 
mother, who, almost beside herself with grief, tore her 
hair, rent her clothes, and beat her breast, wringing her 
hands above her head, and throwing herself about in 
her anguish, which was most harrowing and distressing 
to witness; whilst the wife, hardly less affected, swung 
a black handkerchief and the ¢tarbush (cap) of her hus- 
band round her head, or waved them frantically, while 
uttering piercing shrieks. 

Meanwhile the neighbors sat patiently and quietly on 
loose stones, terrace walls, or roofs, while now and again 
men and women bearing trays of coffee or lemonade 
could be seen wending their way in and out of the 
crowd, This custom of presenting coffee, etc., especially 
as they make it here, in tiny coffee-pots not holding 
more than half a dozen small cups (the size of an egg- 
cup), must be very inconvenient, I should think, at such 
seasons. There must have been over five hundred peo- 
ple present. I don’t suppose coffee was offered to all. 
It is customary to decline it when offered at funerals, 
saying, instead of the usual “‘ Déime/” (that is, “ Per- 
petual !”’ “ May you live forever!’’), ‘‘ Allah yuharamhu /” 
(“May God have mercy on him!”’), Most ofthe women 
present, out of respect for the departed, had exchanged 
their white lace or colored mendils (head-dress) for black 
lace or dark kerchiefs. 

On a roof just vis-d-vis to me a joiner was making the 
last earthly house that would ever be needed for mortal 
clay, out of a few thin boards, and covering them with 
scarlet cloth, and tacking white tape along the seams 
and tapers at equal distances on the tape. Such a thing 
as an undertaker is unknown in these mountain villages, 
and the simple arrangements of funerals here can be made 
at an hour’s notice, 

The deceased belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and shortly after the arrival of the superior from a neigh- 
boring convent, the procession was formed,—the superior 
and attendant local priests leading the way to El-Saide, 
the church of “ Our Lady,” while the coffin was borne 
behind, and then the bier containing the “‘ widow’s son,” 
dressed as in life, in a grey suit, his head uncovered, was 
borne upon the shoulders of comrades who broke the 
solemnity and silence of the march by contending with 
one another for the honor of carrying him whom they 
would soon see no more forever. Behind followed the 
weeping crowd. The mother and wife, violent in their 
extreme grief, could not but remind some of us of a simi- 
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lar scene enacted outside the gate of. the city of Nain, 
where the gracious Saviour, touched with compassion, 
bade the young man “ arise,” and “ delivered him to his 
mother.” 

Having accompanied the funeral to the confines of his 
property, the wife, rending her hair, and upborne by 
friends who tried to comfort her, was led back to the 
house, while the poor mother made the sorrowful journey 
alone, 

Arrived at the church, the bier was placed in the cen- 
ter, under the lighted candelabra, of which there are 
three, while-the coffin was placed on the north side of it, 
and the tapers upon it were lighted. The priests, twelve in 
number, arranged themselves around the bier, each with 
a book in one hand and a lighted taper in the other, and 
then commenced the monotonous sing-songy chanting 
of the service, which, being partly in Greek and partly 
in Arabic, and, for the most part, indistinctly rattled 
over, could not be very intelligible to the people; and it 
is a marvel how they “stood ” it,—for there were no seats, 
and the service was long and tedious. All of a sudden, 
however, the powerful voice of Dr. Howie filled the 
church, while, in response to the invitation of several 
prominent townsmen, he preached what one might call a 
funeral sermon. Being glad to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstances, he preached unto them Jesus and the resur- 
rection (Acts 17 : 18). 

Towards the close of the ceremony, following the ex- 
ample of the superior, three priests, on his right and left 
hand respectively, advanced to the bier, and lifting the 
silver crucifix from the breast of the dead man, rever- 
ently made the sign of the cross by touching his brow, 
heart, right and left breasts, and then raising it to their 
lips before returning it to its place. 

As soon as the ceremony ended, wailing and lamenta- 
tion again broke forth, and a perfect clamor filled the 
church as the bearers again bore the bier to its final 
resting-place in the cemetery at a little distance off. 
On our way home we met a woman bearing a tray 
containing some loaves, a basin of milk, and some 
rice and dibs (grape-juice boiled hard). Shé was taking 

it to the women strangers who had come from a distance 
to be present at the funeral. No doubt, other kind 
neighbors would do their share in entertaining the 
guests; for there is no hotel in the place, and this is 
the way the people show their hospitality, The local 
governor, a neighbor of the deceased, entertained the 
male portion of the strangers. In the evening, many 
comforters repaired to the house of mourning, and sought 
to console the inconsolable. It is to be hoped that na- 
ture would do for them what friends could not, and that 
the quiet hours of night would tranqduilize the excited 
nerves which had been strung to a tension little short of 
breaking throughout this “ bitter day ” (Amos 8: 10), 

Mt, Lebanon, Syria. 


a> 
“Suffer Little Children ” 


By Mrs. George Archibald 


T SEVEN years I learned in Sunday-school the 
text, “Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
With infantile ignorance of more than one meaning of a 
word, I went home with an unhappy feeling that a 
child’s first step toward the kingdom of heaven was 
physical suffering. This painful misapprehension was 
not corrected for many months, simply because it was to 
me an accepted fact, and, like every other Bible fact, was 
accepted without comment. When at last my mother 
learned and corrected the error, the habit of thought in 
reference to the quotation was so fixed that the beautiful 
words always carry with them the memory and a sugges- 
tion of that early heart discomfort, 

There was a man in my native town called, by old and 
young, “Peter I. Decker.” It was never “ Peter,” nor 
“Decker,” nor “Mr. Decker,” but always “ Peter I. 
Decker.” Sitting in prayer-meeting by my mother’s 
side, and often hearing the old hymn containing these 
words, 

“ False to thee, like Peter I 
Would fain like Peter weep,” 


I used to ponder the probable falsity of “ Peter I.,” not 
doubting that it was he who from a push-cart sold vege- 
tables from house to house, To this day the hymn has 
but one mission to me,—that of calling to mind the cor- 
pulent figure of Peter I. Decker, the list of vegetables 
which he cried at the side gate, and his supposed 
treachery. 

To the woman the first incident seems pathetic, the 
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second amusing, and both illustrative of the misleadings 
to which the child is constantly exposed. Many of 
these might be avoided. For instance, the far-away 
Sunday-school teacher might have said to her young 
class, “ How many of you know what it is to suffer?” 
Every child would have expressed the idea of bodily 
pain. Then she could have told them that it often 
meant “to allow,” “ to let,” and that once, when Jesus 
wished to say to his disciples, “ Let the little children 
come unto me,” the word “ suffer” was used in place of 
“let”: “Suffer the little children.” By similar thought 
and care most of the bewilderment that comes to the 
childish learner may be avoided. 

“Tt is so hard to make children understand the 
lessons,” said a discouraged Sunday-school teacher not 
long since. Said a mother: “I have never talked re- 
ligion to Mabel. She is too young to understand it.” 
Mabel is ten. Is it hard? Are children too young? 
Not at all. Christ was not mistaken when he said, 
“ Buffer little children,” 

Would the mother say, “ Mabel is too young to learn 
to read, to study arithmetic and geography”? On the 
contrary, she early puts her in school to begin these 
things, that by and by she may grow into full under- 
standing of such necessary knowledge. Where does 
Mabel begin? Inthe Fourth Reader, at long division, 
on the map of Asia? By no means, but at those things 
nearest her comprehension. Is it not strange that we 
use common sense in the temporal affairs of life, and too 
often no sense in the spiritual ? 

We arrive, after long years of experience, thought, and 
test, at the apprehension of a truth; and we sit down 
before a class of little ones whose whole knowledge of the 
world covers less than a dozen years, presenting truths 
beyond their conception, or truths they might take and 
apply but for language they cannot interpret. 

Think backward for a little. How did the world look 
to you in yourchildhood? What were your thoughts of 
God, of heaven, of duty? Could you get spiritual edu- 
cation from the usual prayer-meeting exercises, or from 
the recital of the adult experience? Could you under- 
stand the joys, sorrows, and aspirations of middle life? 

No, you could not. Neither can these who sit about 
you with young eyes looking at what, though familiar to 
you, is strange tothem. They cannot project themselves 
to your plane of thought, nor your facility of expres- 
sion. 

First, then, let language be very simple. Second, and 
last, let it convey an easy truth which can at once be 
applied to child life. We believe what wedo know. We 
know what we can test. So must the child, and what- 
ever we may assert beyond this, it will not believe ex- 
cept from a blind credulity which has neither growth 
nor life. 

The teacher who says it is hard to make a child under- 
stand a gospel lesson, has never seen the child when 
truth has been suited to its condition. For nothing can 
be more hopeful than a child’s swift and simple accept- 
ance of the thing he can understand. And often his 
clear apprehension and application of the law of God’s 
righteousness might put to shame his elders. 

Suffer the children, and forbid them not by laying or 
leaving in the way stumbling-blocks of mental and spir- 
itual perplexity. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


, 
Bible-Reading Lessons in the Class 


By Sophia ©. Stedman 


- NEW teacher was appointed for one of the younger 
classes in the Sunday-school. They were bright, 
attractive children, about eleven years of age, unusually 
faithful in their preparation of the lesson, and attentive 
and interested during the hour; but their reading of the 
Bible was very poor. They stumbled over simple words, 
and even if they called the words right they did not seem 
to comprehend what they read. 

For several weeks it puzzled their teacher, that intel- 
ligent little girls, who stood well in their classes in the 
day-school, should read the Bible so poorly. Upon 
closer observation, she noticed that the children who 
had some religious instruction at home, read much more 
understandingly than those who had not; and that the 
two in whose homes family worship was observed, read 
with the least hesitation and the most expression. Here, 
she thought, in the lack of familiarity with the literary 
atyle “#the Scriptures, was the secret of their miserable 
reading’; and the remedy was not far to seek. 

The children were requested to take their Bibles to 
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Sunday-school, instead of their quarterlies, as it was ’ 
proposed to open the study of the day with a readiug-* 


lesson. 

« Turning to the passage selected for the day’s study, 
the reading began “verse about,” often including not 
only the text of the lesson, but the additional verses sug- 
gested by the lesson committee. If a reader hesitated, 
any who could, prompted her, and each tried to read, not 
only correctly, but with expression. When the lesson 
had been passed over in this way, the children were 
asked to correct any mistakes they had noticed, and then 
the passage was read a second time, with great gain in 
every particular. 

The teacher fully appreciated the danger that, in thus 
reading the Bible for practice, the children might, before 
she was aware, lose some of their reverence for it; there- 
fore great care was taken that all should be orderly and 
attentive during the reading, and any criticisms were 
reserved until the passage had been finished. Occasion- 
ally the meaning of an obsolete word or phrase would be 
explained, or a suggestion made as to emphasis, and the 
verse read a second time; but, as a rule, the reading 
went on without a break, except the necessary prompt- 
ing. 

At first it was the teacher’s preference that only the 
scholars should have a part in this exercise; but, at 
their request, she consented to take her turn with them, 
and found it advantageous, as it gave her an opportunity, 
by reading with expression, to bring out the meaning of 
the verse; and, when in the second reading it fell to one 
of the children, she noticed that an effort was made to 
follow her example. 

The time given the classes for the lessons was too 
brief to allow of any special drill, even had it been wise 
to use God’s Holy Word as though it were an ordinary 
school reading-book. 

This lesson in reading did not occupy more than ten 
minutes; and, while even that could hardly be spared, 
the exercise was so much enjoyed by the little girls, and, 
after a few weeks’ trial, their improvement was so 
marked, that the teacher felt justified in giving it a per- 
manent place in the lesson hour; for she considered it 
an important -part of her work to teach those under her 
care to read the Bible both intelligently and intelligibly. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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Robert Raven Feather’s Prayer 
By Elizabeth Grinnell 


OBERT RAVEN FEATHER had been two years 

in acertain Eastern school, As his name signifies, 

he was an Indian boy. In the sixteen years of his wild 

life he had never known a prayer; that is, he had not 
put together words to form an “ asking.” 

To be sure, the unmusical tom-tom of the native 
medicine-men had signified a rude sort of worship, and 
the incantations of his father chief had wrought some- 
thing of superstitious concern in his naturally thought- 
ful mind. But prayer, as it is to the Christian child 
brought up in the Sunday-school, had lent him no con- 
fidence or comfort. 

In the school to which he had been taken the boy 
had learned the Lord’s Prayer. He also came to under- 
stand what spontaneous, or personal, prayer means to 
one who has once learned to love “our Father.” He 
felt this sort of prayer in his heart long before he could 
frame English words to express it. 

In the Sunday evening prayer-meeting students of the 
school, both boys and girls, took active part. Many a 
“dusky brave,” brave in a good cause now, testified to 
the “saving grace of Christ.” Many a warrior’s son, 
beneath whose spotless linen lurked the indelible tattoo 
of the savage, prayed for his benighted race with the 
fervency of a young apostle. Swarthy maidens who, two 
years before, would have hidden their painted faces 
behind dingy blankets at the approach of a stranger, 
now rose, and turned without hesitation to the promises 
of the Bible, which shall be “ to you and to your chil- 
dren forever.” 

Robert Raven Feather studied hard at his English. He 
could read it well in a few months, but to frame sentences 
before the six hundred of his own people, and the officers 
of the school as well, appalled him. 

He repeated the Lord’s Prayer, standing with his eyes 
closed and hands clasped. It was beautiful to those 
who had known him in his childhood—shy, untamed, 
unclothed, and untaught. But Robert’s heart was full, 
and he longed to express what was in it. One day a 
thought struck him. It was Sunday, just after the 
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chapel services. Some one knocked at the door of Miss 
Q——, Robert’s daily teacher, 

“Come in,” she said. “ Robert, I am glad to see you.” 

Miss Q—— knew that someting unusual was on the 
boy’s mind, by the serious, half-frightened look of his 
face. 

“What is it, Robert?” she asked by way of encourage- 
ment, 

“I want to pray, Miss Q——-,” he answered, “I want 
to pray in chapel.” 

“Why, Robert, you know the Lord’s Prayer I taught 
you.” 

“Yes,” the boy replied, “ but I must make words; I 
must make a prayer my own. I know not how to speak 
it right. Will you teach me? Write it, what I tell you. 
‘Make it good that no one knows.” 

There, in Miss Q——’s little sitting-room, the gladly 
willing teacher and the eager Christian Indian wrote the 
prayer that was in the boy’s heart. It was short, simple, 
earnest. 

When it was finished, he said, “Thank you; now I 
shall pray.” 

The prayer was learned, and at the next meeting 
Robert Raven Feather, with head reverently bowed, 
repeated his fervent petition. Some years have passed 
since I saw him standing there, one of that race of which 
a nation should be proud, one of those whose feet, like 
ours, have been taken from the “mire and the clay.” 
His voice, his form, his sincere, simple manner, I shall 
never forget; and the words, as near as I can recall them, 
were like these : 

“Our Father, who art in heaven. We were thy wild 
children like the buffalo and the bear. We knew not how 
to pray except with noise and wordless signs. Now we 
are thy new children. We love not any more the things 
we did. Weare like new sumach leaves when the spring 
comes, tender and glad to be alive. Or we are like ar- 
rows all together in a quiver, ready to do thy will. But 
we are weak, like arrows without a bow. We cannot do 
anything without thee. Pity us when we are weak, and 
make us strong. For Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Each week for many months was the same prayer 
heard in the chapel, nor did it lose its fervency. Indeed, 
it and the suppliant gathered new pathos, , a 

I was speaking of this to ‘Miss Q—— one day, when 
she told me of the circumstance. She spoke of the boy’s 
fear lest his scanty English should betray him into mis- 
takes, of his hesitation lest the words he wished to use 
were not fitting to the occasion. It was a fear common 
to Indian students, and a stranger who hears them can 
hardly imagine their solicitude. 

I am glad it is written, ‘My spirit shall be poured 
out upon all flesh.” Upon Robert Raven Feather, 
Indian that he is, as well as upon the Anglo-Saxon lad 
whose mother has taught him to pray at her knee. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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Winners 
By Charles Macnamara 


ND is he great alone who sings 

A In measured words, the glowing thought? 
Or strikes from out the stubborn stone _ 

The shape his soaring spirit caught? 
Whose rosied brush makes love to smile, 

Or, crimsoned, scares with horrid war, 
Or in the panting close with death 

Has snatched the wreath he wrestled for? 
No! there are those whom stars have spoke: 

Who heard, yet speak it not again ; 
On whom the angels set clear eyes: 

Who see, yet point them not to men. 
The sun has flashed a million hues; 

They, knowing, have, yet do not yield. 
Some victors, when the fight is done, 

Lie dead, unknown, upon the field. 

Arnprior, Ont. 
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An Unconventional Teachers’- 
Meeting 


By Adelaide G. Marchant 


GROUP of young ladies walked home from Sunday- 
schodl, talking of the trials and difficulties in their 
work as teachers. 
“T don’t believe we know how to study the lesson,” 
said one, 
“It may be that is the trouble,” remarked another; 
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while a third exclaimed quickly, “‘ Let us ask the wise 
woman!” 

The suggestion was evidently a welcome one, and a 
few hours later found them seated in the presence of a 
sweet-faced, white-haired woman, making known their 
request, 

“Tell me how you study the lesson now,” she said, 
looking at the earnest yet somewhat troubled faces be- 
fore her. 

“TI read the lesson in the quarterly,” “And in the 
Bible,” “ And all the questions in the quarterly,” “And 


two or three lesson-helps,” were some of the answers she . 


received ; while one added, in a tone showing she con- 
sidered it a weighty point, “And a commentary.” 

“Your plans are all good,” said the wise woman, “ but 
do not go far enough. You read the lesson in the Bible, 
—do you read the whole chapter, and the one before? 
You read it in the quarterly,—do you read the one fol- 
lowing, to see how much or how little of the story should 
be taken up?” 

“But I thought we must teach only one lesson at a 
time,” timidly remarked one of the young teachers. 

“Yes, but to teach that lesson you must know all 
about it. This is the best rule I can give you,—know 
the lesson yourself. Know in what part of the Bible to 
find it, who wrote it, why it was written, and when; if 
spoken, who said it, under what circumstances, and to 
whom.” 

The girls drew long breaths, and looked at one an- 
other. The wise woman smiled, and said: 

“Let me illustrate. If your lesson is in the life of 
Christ, be able to tell how old he was, who was with 
him, and exactly what he did or said at that particular 
time. Knew these things so well you need not refer to 
Bible or quarterly. If the lesson is in the Epistles or the 
Old Testament, know who wrote it, and to whom, or 
know, something of the history of Moses, Daniel, or 
whoever is the principal personage. Speak of them as 
real people, and they will seem so to your scholars.” 

“ But we never have time to tell all those things!” 
exclaimed one of her listeners in dismay. 

“You will not need to,” was the answer. ‘ One must 
know a great deal more than is told, in order to tell the 
little correctly.” 

“But,” asked the quiet, earnest-looking girl, “what 
can we teach to make our scholars better? Those people 
lived so differently, and had such different experiences, 
I don’t see how they can help our girls.” “ 

“The same temptations are in the world,” was the re- 
ply, “ however different the surroundings. Your girls 
are tempted to be disobedient and selfish, like Moses or 
David, or to do wrong from fear of ridicule, like Herod 
or Pilate. And the same Jesus is as ready to help them 
in their troubles as to take Peter by the hand and keep 
him from sinking. But do not try to teach too much at 
once. Have some one point of importance for each 
lesson.” 

“T don’t find a map of much use,” remarked the lively 
young teacher. “It takes so long to find the places, and 
the girls have no idea of where they are.” 

“The same rule will apply here,” was the ready 
answer. “Know what you are talking about. Don’t 
have to hunt all over your own map for the place, but 
be able to put your finger on it; if necessary, have it 
marked. Know also by what name that part of the 
world is known to-day.” 

“Don’t you think it a good plan to give out refer- 
ences?” asked a hitherto silent listener. 

“Yes; but never make the mistake of taking a list of 
references without first looking up each one. See that 
all are appropriate to the subject. Have book, chapter, 
and verse written on slips of paper, so that one can be 
given to each pupil. 

“ Another point,” continued the wise woman, “is to 
be prepared to explain the meaning of al] unusual words 
occurring in the lesson, and ask if they are understood. 
Many a child outside of the primary department has re- 
peated a golden text with little idea of its meaning.” 

The girls exchanged glances, which showed they knew 
this to be true from experience. 

“There is one other point, without which the best 
preparation may fail,” and the wise woman’s voice 
grew more earnest and tender. ‘“‘ Be acquainted with 
your scholars. Love them, not as a class, but as indi- 
vidual girls, and let them feel that youdo. Be interested 
in their school, their homes, and you will often see how 
the lesson of Sunday may help them through the week, 
remembering always that, though Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, it is God that giveth the increase, and 
without him we can do nothing.” , 

It was a very earnest yet brighter set of faces that 
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left the presence of the wise woman that afternoon, and 


her words are still remembered. 
Oak Park, Til. 
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A Clove-Pink 


By Bertha Gerneaux Davis 








T WAS a fascinating packet of seeds,—‘“ Fifty Varie- 
ties,” the label said,—and it was an interesting 
business for Winnie and Ruth to divide the contents 
between their two little flower-beds. And there was 
such a pleasing uncertainty about the results, too! An 
odd, important-looking seed might fulfil expectations by 
developing into a rare plant that would make its owner 
the envy of the neighborhood, but there was a possibility 
of its turning out only. the most ordinary of flowers, 
while a small, common-looking seed might in time prove 
the deceitfulness of appearances by sending forth won- 
derful blossoms of color and fragrance seldom known 
before. 

The packet was divided at last, and the two little gar- 
dens, separated by a boundary line of tiny pebbles, lay 
brown and moist, waiting for the sun and rain to do 
their work, Every day the two little proprietors made 
excursions into the yard, to see, like Mistress Mary, 
“how their gardens grew;” and at last their vigilance 
was rewarded, for tiny green things began to emerge 
from the soft earth. 

“They all look alike now,” Ruth said. “Isn’t it 
funny that little plants all have to begin life just the 
same way? Exch one has two little green leaves, and 
they aren’t different enough for us to guess which will 
turn out marigolds, and which ones pansies.” 

Winnie nodded. 

“Yes, they’re like babies ; they look just alike at first, 
so you can’t tell whether they’re going to turn ‘out 
pretty, like Millie Lane, or freckled and homely, like 
Lou Reid. It’s very curious indeed.” 

It grew exciting when the real true leaves began to 
make their appearance, but just at that interesting junc- 
ture an invitation from Grandmama Gray took Winnie 
into the country fora few weeks. Ruth was left with 
the care of two flower-beds on her hands, and every day 
watered and weeded them impartially. 

There was one plant that she watched with great in- 
terest. It grew on Winnie’s side of the pebble boundary. 
Ruth was sure it was a clove-pink, and both she and 
Winnie had a special weakness for clove-pinks. At first 
it did not present itself as a temptation, but one day an 


* idea came into her head. She could move the division 


line,—she could, if she were tricky and deceitful like 
Madge Johnson, who copied her “ examples” at school, 
and ate apples behind Miss Brown’s back. 

At first the very thought startled her, but after she 
had revolved it a few times in that curly head of hers, it 
did not seem so dreadful. She even “ reasoned ” about 
it. She recalled the fact that Winnie had said, after the 
ground was divided, that she was afraid Ruth had 
the smaller bed. Moreover, they had meant to share 
the seeds equally. Evidently they had not succeeded, 
for on Winnie’s side there were twice as many pansies 
and sweet peas as on her own; and now, to cap the 
climax, here was a clove-pink rearing its little green 
head on the wrong side of the boundary line! 

It must be a mistake all around, and the quickest way 
to remedy matters was to change the pebbles till the 
clove-pink stood in her territory. It was shocking logic 
for a well-brought-up little girl, who had been to Sunday- 
school ever since she could remember, and who regarded 
girls like Madge Johnson with lofty contempt. But she 
acted upon it as if it had been the strongest logic, and, 
before she had time to repent, was called to luncheon. 

Whether it was the influence of the sweet face behind 
the tea service, or only the assertion of her own better 
self, I do not know, but when they rose from the table, 
Ruth was impatient to return to the garden and re- 
place that row of pebbles. She was intercepted by her 
mother. 

“No, Ruth, I can’t have you working there in the 
heat of the day. Your face was crimson when you came 
to the table.” 

It is very hard, sometimes, to undo evil, as Ruth 
found, for, that afternoon, a shower came up in the unex- 
pected fashion of spring showers, aud was followed by a 
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whole succession of little showers. It cooled the air, 
Ruth pleaded, and she could wear her rubber boots, 
But mama reminded her of her cold, and was inexorable, 
And the very next day, while they sat at breakfast, 
Winnie herself, sunburned and happy, stepped into the 
dining-room, laughing at their surprise. 

“T didn’t let you know I was coming,” she said, after 
the first rapturous embraces. ‘I wanted to surprise 
you. I came back with Mrs. Smith. I—was beginning 
to get a little homesick, but I’ve had a perfectly splendid 
time.” 

Of course, at the very first opportunity Winnie must 
don her overshoes, and go out to inspect the gardens, 
How beautifully Ruth had kept them! and how kind 
she had been to weed both sides so faithfully! Was 
ever praise so hard to bear? Ruth wondered. 

“Why, here’s a clove-pink, Ruth. How perfectly 
lovely! I suppose it’s the only one?” 

“ Yes,” mumbled Ruth; “ but you’d better take it. I 
don’t care much for it. I guess it belongs to you, any 
way.” 

“Why, the idea!” laughed Winnie. “I'd like to 
know how you make that out. Do you think I’d takeit 
from you?” 

Why didn’t Ruth tell her then and there? But she 
had postponed the confession so many times that now it 
seemed impossible. 

The opening of those clove-pinks a few weeks later 
gave such pain as those fragrant flowers probably never 
caused before, and Ruth longed to tear the plant up root 
and branch. 

“Ruth,” Winnie said one day, “ Mrs. Rowell wants 
all our class to take some flowers to the hospital next 
Saturday to the children’s ward, I just met her, and she 
says we must be sure to go. I’m going to pick ajl my 
pansies. I think it would be nice to give ‘till we feel 
it,’ as Mr. Whittemore told us,—don’t you? I was won- 
dering if you'd take the clove-pinks, Of course, it isn’t 
necessary, Ruthie,”—misunderstanding the change that 
had come over the little sister’s face. ‘‘ Probably the 
children will like the pansies and sweet peas just as well, 
and that clove-pink would be hard to give up, I know, 
I know how J should feel if it were mine.” 

And then the confession came pouring out of Ruth’s 
heart as if it could not be kept back, 

“It is yours,—I—I séole it waen you were at grand- 
mama’s! ” 

A howl of distress came with the dreadful word. It 
was the first time that even in her own heart Ruth had 
acknowledged it as “stealing.” Winnie stood transfixed 
with astonishment. 

“I—I thought—that—it,wasn’t fair,—your garden was 
so much better than mine, and so—the pink was on your 
side of the garden—and I—I changed the pebbles till— 
till it grew on mine. I never want to see another clove- 
pink as long as I live,—never—never—never! I’ve been 
perfectly miserable all these weeks, 

It was an awful moment for both children. Truthful, 
straightforward Winnie received ashock that she did not 
forget for weeks. Her little sister—her own little sister 
—had taken something that did not belong to her. But 
Winnie was more than straightforward and truthful, she 
was merciful aud loving and forgiving, and in a minute 
Ruth was in her arms. 

“T’m a thief,” Ruth wailed, finding a mournful com- 
fort in the words, “‘and you can’t say I’m not,—you know 
you can’t!” 

“You didn’t mean to be,” Winnie said, comfortingly. 
“ You didn’t know just what you were doing,—I’m sure 
you didn’t,” 

“ And I’m so deceitful,” sobbed Ruth; “I kept it from 
you and—and from mama, But I’!I tell her this minute, 
and then I’il—I’ll feel better.” 

The trip to the hospital was made Saturday afternoon. 
Winnie and Ruth each took a bunch of flowers, and in 


addition Winnie carried a little flower-pot containing a . , 


fragrant clove-pink. 

“How good you are!” Ruth whispered to Winnie. 
“You never did a dishonest thing in all your life, and 
you’re unselfish—giving away your—clove-pink.” 

It was hard to say the word without blushing. 

And then the color came into Winnie’s round face, and 
just because she was such an honest little thing, the next 
words were spoken. 

“Tt isn’t just unselfishness. 
because ”— 

It was unnecessary to finish the sentence. Ruth un- 
derstood, and looked at her sister with loving eyes. 

“And you’re kind,” she said, “the very kindest girl I 
know.” 


Washington, D. C. 


I want to give it away— 
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LESSON 


Lesson Calendar 


Second Quarter, 1895 


1, April 7.~—The Triumpha! Entry. 
2. April 14.—The Wicked Husbandmen... 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. : : 1d, ) 
8. April 21.— Watchful mess..............:..cseccsressssereseeesereenesseenenes Matt, 24 : 42-51 
4. April 28.—The Lord's Supper............... e»>Mark 14 : 12-26 
5. May 5.—The Agony in Gethsemane... Mark 14 : 32-42 
6, May 12.—Jesus Before the High Priest. Mark 14 : 53-44 
7. May 19.—Jesus Before Pilate... suitipeementmpcangeatil Mark 15: 1-15 
.-»>Mark 15 : 22-37 


#....Mark 11: 1-11 
soveveee Mark 12: 1-12 








8. May 26.—Jesus on the Cross............. 





G June 2.—The Resurrection Of Jesus.........cccccesssreeseeserserees Mark 16 : 1-8 
10, June §The Walk to Emmaub...............-....00+- ««+-LUKe 2 : 13-32 
11. June 16.—Peter and the Risen Lord... ..J ohn 21 : 4-17 
12. June 23.—The Saviour’s Parting WoOrds.............0.:00000000Lgke 24 5 44-68 


13, June 30.—Review, 


YEX 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
= 


Study 51.—Appearances at Emmaus 


and Jerusalem 
L REVIEW. 

Recall Jesus’ plain predictions of his death and resurrec- 
tion since the great-confession at Cesarea Philippi. What 
eatlier hints of like purport had he given? How had the 
disciples received these hints and predictions? Recall the 
effect on them of the betrayal and arrest. Who of them were 
found near Jesus either at the trial or during the last hours? 
Who rendered the last ministries of love to the dead Master? 
What was the purpose with which these repaired to his tomb 
after the sabbath had passed? In view of these facts, what 
must we think of the feeling of the disciples concerning the 
hopes which they had cherished before the death of Jesus? 
Recall the various incidents of Easter morning which would 
suggest to expectant minds the resurrection of Jesus,—the 
empty tomb, the carefully arranged grave clothes, the angelic 
message, the testimony of Mary Magdalene. What effect did 
these have on the apostolic company ? 

Il, Toe Breuicat Matertrar.—[Mark 16 : 
24: 13-43; John 20 : 19-29. 

1, The Walk to Emmaus ([Mark 16: 12, 13;] Luke 24: 18-35). 
Note that these two disciples were associated with the apostolic 
company (Luke 24: 10, 22-24). Who they were is not known 
(Cleopas of verse 18 is hardly to be identified with the Clopas 
in John 19: 25; see Andrews, p. 614), nor is the location of 
Emmaus certain (see Andrews, pp. 614-619). Note, how- 
ever, that the “ village” (v.28) was within easy distance of 
Jerusalem, since the two were able to return, after supping 
‘with Jesus in Emmaus, in time to find the disciples gathered 
in the upper room in the evening (Luke 24: 36; John 20:19). 
The purpose of this walk is not told, The fact that it was 
taken indicates the absence of any expectation that the Mas- 
ter would ‘‘be raised again the third day.” Note that the 
thoughts of the two dwelt on the recent past (v. 14; comp. 
vs. 19-24); that Jesus fell in with them as a stranger and 
fellow-traveler (vs. 15-17). Consider their astonishment at the 
apparent ignorance of the stranger, the skilful way in which 
he drew from them their account of his death and reported 
resurrection. Note the high place Jesus had held in their 
thoughts (vs. 19, 21), and their present despair (v. 21) in 
spite of the surprising events of the morning. Consider the 
stranger's rebuke of their slowness of understanding, his 
appeal to the prophets as telling of the sufferings, death, and 
glorification of the Messiah (see chiefly Isa. 53), and his in- 
terpretation of Scripture in its suggestions concerning him- 
self. On the effect of his words, see verse 32. Note his 
delicacy in waiting for an invitation to share his companions’ 
hospitality, their urgency, his acceptance, his self-disclosure 
dn the familiar breaking of bread (comp. Matt. 14 : 19; 

15 : 86; 26 : 26, and the parallel passages), and his vanishing 
after they had recognized him. What caused the “holding” 
of their eyes is not clear (see Andrews, p. 619, note). Such 
Jate recognition plainly excludes any anticipation of the 
resurrection by these disciples. Consider their confession of 
the impression made by his teaching by the way, their prompt 
return to Jerusalem,—the news could not wait till morning, 
and the greeting which met them on their arrival among 
the disciples. When and where Jesus appeared to Simon 
Peter is not known. 1 Corinthians 15 : 5 testifies to the fact. 
Note the report of the two concerning their experiences with 
the risen Lord. On the possibility of reconciling Luke 24: 
33-35 with the statement in Mark ([16: 13]) thatthe report of 
these two was not believed, see Andrews (pp. 620-622). Con- 
sider hoygradually throughout this day evidence had accu- 
mulated to prove that the empty tomb meant that the Lord 
had risen. 
2. Jesus and the Eleven ([Mark 16: 14;] Luke 24 : 36-43; 


12-M]; Luke 
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John 20: 19-29). Note the connection with the return of 
the two (Luke 24 : 36), the sudden appearance of Jesus 
(John 20: 19), the common salutation which had now a new 
meaning (comp. John 14: 27), the terror of the disciples 
(comp. Matt. 14: 26 and parallels). Consider the calming of 
their fear by Jesus (Luke 24 : 38-43), their subsequent joy 
(John 20 : 20), the apostolic commission (comp. John 17 : 18 
and 15:16; also Matt. 16:19 and 18:18). Why Thomas 
was not with the others is not told, As his disposition was 
despondent (John 11 : 16), he may have given little con- 
sideration to a rumor which seemed to contradict the reality 
of the terribly real experiences of the last few days (comp. 
Jobn 20: 25). Contrast with his despair the glad testimony 
of the other disciples. His love was unquestionable, but his 
faith was weak. Consider the silence of the following six 
days (comp. Luke 9: 28 with Matt.17:1). Nothing what- 
ever is known of Jesus’ whereabouts and occupation in the 
meanwhile. Note the emphasis here given to the first day of 
the week. Consider Jesus’ second sudden appearance after the 
doors had been shut, his special regard for the doubting dis- 
ciple, and Thomas’s immediate conviction and confession. 
It does not appear that he did as Jesus urged. The Lord’s 
presence was enough. Note how it was just this doubting 
apostle who saw in the resurrection its fullest significance 
(comp. Rom. 1; 4). Once convinced, his faith was deep and 
rich, Consider the Master’s blessing for those who believe 
without such ocular demonstration (comp. for a reason Luke 
24 : 26, 44-46). 

Review the appearances of Jesus up to this point. Con- 
sider the suddenness of his comings and goings, the relative 
shortness of his stays, his independence of some common 
physical conditions, and his insistence that everything that 
had happened was in full accord with what the prophets had 
spoken, 


ROX 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 11, June 16, 1895 
Peter and the Risen Lord 


Gouipen Text: Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest 
that I love thee. —John 21.: 17. 


Lesson Text 


(John 2114-17. Memory verses? 15-17.) 
Study connection in John 21 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


4 But when the morning was 4 But when day was now 
now come, Jesus stood on the breaking, Jesus stood on the 
shore ; but the disciples knew not beach: howbeit the disciples 
that it was Jesus. knew not that it was Jesus. 

5 Then Jesus saith unto them, Jesus therefore saith unto 
Children, have ye any meat? them, Children, have ye aught 
They answered him, No. to eat? They answered him, 

6 And he said unto them, Cast No. And he said unto them, 
the net on the right side of the Cast the net on the right side 
ship, and ye shall find. They of the boat, and ye shall find. 
cast therefore, and now they were They cast therefore, and now 
not able to draw it for the multi- they were not able to draw it 
tude of fishes, for the multitude of fishes. 

7 Therefore that disciple whom That disciple therefore whom 
Jesus loved saith unto Péter, It is Jesus loved saith unto Peter, It 
the Lord. Now when 8i’mon Pé’- is the Lord. So when Simon 
ter heard that it was the Lord, he Peter heard that it was the 


oa 


a 


~ 


girt his fisher’s coat unto him, (for 
he was naked,) and did cast him- 
self into the sea. 

8 And the other disciples came 
in a little ship, (for they were not 
far from land, but as it were 
two hundred cubits,) dragging 
the net with fishes. 

9 As soon then as they were 
come to land, they saw a fire of 
coals there, and fish laid thereon, 
and bread. 

10 Jesus saith unto them, Bring 
of the fish which ye have now 
caught. 

11 Si‘mon Péter went up, and 
drew the net to land full of great 
fishes, a hundred and-fifty and 
three: and for all there were so 
many, yet wasnot the net broken. 

12 Jesus saith unto them, Come 
and dine. And none of the dis- 
ciples durst ask him, Who art 
thou? knowing that it was the 
Lord. 

13 Jesus then cometh, and tak- 
eth bread, and giveth them, and 
fish likewise. 

14 This is now the third time 
that Jesus shewed himself to his 
disciples, after that he was risen 
from the dead. 

15 ¢ So when they had dined, 
Jesus saith to Si’mon Péter, SI’- 
mon, son of Jd/nas, lovest thou 
me more than these? He saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord ; thou know- 





1 Gr. a fre of charcoal. *Or,a Ash, 
*Gr. Joanes, See cb. i. 42, margia. 
two different Greek words. 


Lord, he girt his coat about 
him (for he was naked), and 
8 cast himselfintothesea. But 
the other disciples came in the 
little boat (for they were not 
far from the land, but about two 
hundred cubits off), dragging 
9 the net full of fishes. So when 
they got out upon the land, 
they see 'a fire of coals there, 
and ‘fish laid thereon, and 

10 * bread. Jesus saith unto 
them, Bring of the fish which 

11 ye have now taken. Simon 
Peter therefore went up, and 
drew the net to land, full of 
great fishes, a hundred and 
fifty and three: and for all 
there were so many, the net 

12 was not rent. Jesus saith unto 
them, Come and break your 
fast. And none of the disciples 
durst inquire of him, Who art 
thou? knowing that it was the 

13 Lord. Jesus cometh, and tak- 
eth the Sbread, and giveth 
them, and the fish likewise. 

14 This is now the third time that 
Jesus was manifested to the 
disciples, after that he was 
risen from the dead. 

15 So when they had broken 
their fast, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter,Simon,son of “John, * loy- 
est thou me more than these? 
He saith unto him, Yea, Lord: 
thou knowest that I ® love 


8Or,aloaf 4Or, aboard Or, ina 
7, 8 Lovein these ‘places represeits 


est that I love thee. He saith un- 
to him, Feed my lambs. 

16 He saith to him again the 
second time, Si’mon, son of J6’nas, 
lovest thou me? He saith unto 
him, Yea, Lord; thou. knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto 
him, Feed my sheep. 

17 He saith unto him the third 
time, Si’mon., son of J6’/nas, lovest 
thou me? Péter was grieved be- 
cause he said unto him the third 
time, Lovest thou me? And he 
said unto him, Lord, thou know- 


, est all things; thou knowest that 


Ilovethee. Jesus saith untohim, 
Feed my sheep. 





1Gr. Joanes, See ch. i, 42, margin. 
two different Greek words. 4 Or, 
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thee, He saith unto him, 
16 Feed my lambs. He saith 
to him again a second’ time, 
Simon, son of 1 John, * lovest 
thou'me? He saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that 
I *love thee. He saith unto 
him, Tend my sheep. He 
saith unto him the third time, 
Simon, son of John, *lovest 
thou me? Peter was grieved 
because he said unto him the 
third time, * Lovest thou me? 
And he said unto him, Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou 
*knowest that I *love thee. 
Jesus saith unto him, Feed my 
sheep. 


2,3 a in these places represents 


_ 
~! 


=Be American Revisers would add at the words “ was naked,” in 
nig.” 


margin, * Or, had 


on his under garments o 
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Lesson Plan 
ToPric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


- 


Lesson Topic: The Son Restoring the Repentant. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


1. The Son Manifested, vs. 4-14. 
2. The Servant Restored, vs. 15+17. 


_—— 


Dairy Home REaApDINGs: 
M.—John a1 : 1-12. 


s 


Peter and the risen Lord. 


T.—John 21: 13-19. Peter and the risen Lord. 
W.—Luke 22 : 31-38. Peter's presumption. 


T.—Luke 22 : 54-62. 


Peter's fall. 


F.—Matt. 14 : 22-33. ‘It is the Lord.” 
S.—Acts 4: 1322. Bold for Christ. 
S.—John 14 : 1g-24. Love and faithfulness. 


(These Home Readings: are the selections of the International 


Bible Reading Association.) 


ASA 
Lesson Analysis 


I, THE SON MANIFESTED. 


1. The Unrecognized Lord ; 
Jesus stood.on the beach.:;,.. 
Jesus (4). 


the disciples knew not that it was 


Their eyes were holden that they should pee ee him (Luke 24 : 16), 
Dost thou not know me, wet 7 (John 14: 


She... beholdeth Jesus, . 
20: 14). 


2. The Courteous Address : 


. and knew J ‘that it was Jesus (John 


Jesus... saith wnto them, Children, have ye aught to eat f (5.) 
Zaccheeus, make haste, and come down (Luke 19 : 5). 


He said,... 


3- The Helpful Command : 


Cast the net on the right side, . 


Cast a hook, and. 


Have ye here anything to eat? (Luke 24 : 41.) 
Jesus saith to her, Give me to drink (John 4: 


7). 


. and ye shall find (6). 


. thou shalt find a shekel (Matt. 17 : 27). 


Put out into ae deep, and let down your nets (Luke 5 : 4). 


Jesus saith, 
4. The Geant Reward: 


. Fill the water pots with water (John 2: 


7). 


They were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes (6). 
They inclosed a great multitude of fishes (Luke 5 : 6). 


Pressed down, shaken to 
Exceeding abundantly a 


5. The Quick Recognition : 
That disciple. . 


ether, running over (Luke 6: 
ve all that we ask or think (Eph, 8 ; 20). 


. saith unto Peter, It is the Lord (7). 


Their eyes were - 7% and they knew him (Luke 24 ; 31). 


Thomas answered, ... My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 
Behold, he cometh; ... and every eye shall see him (Rev. 1:7). 
6. The Eager saben; : 

Peter... cast himself into the sea. . 
(7, 8). 
If it be thou, bid me come unto thee upon the waters (Matt. 14 : 28). 
All the multitude . . running to him saluted him (Mark 9 : 15). 
There ran one to him, and kneeled to him (Mark 10 : 17). 
7- The Timely Preparation : 

They see a fire of coals there, and fish laid thereon, and 
bread (9). 
The nngoens pupae for you frem the foundation of the world 


(Matt. 
When I ith. < forth, .. . lacked ye anything? (Luke 22 : 35.) 


I go to prepare a place for: you (John 14 : 2), 
8. The Friendly Communion : 

Jesus cometh, and taketh the bread, and giveth them (13). 
He was known of them in the breaking of the bread (Luke 24 : 35). 


We will comeunto him, and make.our abode with him (John 14 : 28). 
I... will sup with him, and he with me (Rev. 3 : 20). 


. . The other disciples came 


Il, THE SERVANT. RESTORED. 


. Love Tested : 
" in. son.of John, lovest thou mef (16.) 
Ye have not the love of God in yourselves (John 5 : 42). 
Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? (Rom. 8 : 36. ) 
How doth the love of God abide in him? (1 John 8 : 17.) 
2. Love Asserted : 
Thou knowest all things ; thow knowest that I love thee (17). 
I love the Lord, because he hath heard’my voice (Psa. 116 : 1). 
The love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts (Rom. 5: 5). 
We love, because he first loved us (1 John 4 : 19). 
3- Love Rewarded : 
Jesus saith wnto him, Feed my sheep (17). 
As ye did it unto one of these, . . . ye did it unto me (Matt. 25 : 40.) 


lf a aan love me,... my Father ‘wit love him (John 14 : 28). 
Perfect love casteth out fear (1 John 4 : 18) 


a 


Verse 4.—‘‘ The disciples knew not that it was Jesus.” 
hand; (2) Jesus unrecognized ; 
blessed. 

Verse 6.—‘'They cast therefore.” 

mee ; (3) Their reward. 


(1) Jesus at 
(3) Jegus unheeded; (4) Man un- 


(1) Their orders; (2) Their 









3). 


s at 
un- 


heir 


Verse 7 —‘*It isthe Lord.’’ The Lord (1) Unrecognized ; (2) Mani- 
fested ; ® Accepted ; (4) Enjoyed. 

Verse 10.—'* Bring of the fish which ye have now taken.” (1) 
What the Lord brought; (2) What the disciples brought ; (8) What 
the aggregation brought. 

Verse 12.—‘‘Come and break your fast.” (1) Hungry men; (2) 
Ample provision ; (3) Sweet satisfaction. 

Verse 17,—‘* Simon, son of John, lovest thou me?”’ (1) The three 
denials; (2) The three challenges; (3) The three affirmations ; (4) 
The three reinstatements. 


ASQY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Love to Christ 


On the part of God (Matt. 17:5; Jahn 5 : 20). 

On the part of saints (1 Pet. 1:8; 1 John 5: 1). 

A product of his love (2 Cor. 5 : 14; 1 John 4 : 19). 

A fruit of the Spirit (Rom. 5 :5; Gal. 5 : 22). 

An evidence of adoption (John 8 : 42). 

A condition of rich rewards (John 14 : 21, 23; 16: 27; 2 Tim. 4: 8). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The two disciples return from 
Emmaus to Jerusalem, and find the eleven; Jesus again 
appears (Mark 16:14; Luke 24; 36-43; John 20 : 19-23) ; 
a week later, our Lord appears when Thomas is present (John 
20 : 24-29). The disciples return to Galilee; while there, 
probably at Capernaum, Peter proposes to resume his occu- 
pation as fisherman ; six others go with him; they take noth- 
ing that night. The lesson begins at daybreak the next 
morning. John 20: 30, 31, seems to form a conclusion to the 
Gospel. This twenty-first chapter, whether written later or 
not, is supplementary in character. This appearance is nar- 
rated to introduce the saying about John’s death (vs, 22, 23), 
and correct a wrong impression in regard to it. It seems 
probable that John felt his death was approaching when he 
prepared this narrative. , 
Priace.—At the Sea of Galilee (or Tiberias), probably near 
Capernaum). 

Timr.—The return to Galilee was not earlier than April 17, 
and this appearance may have been shortly after, but there 
is nothing to determine the exact date. The stay in Galilee 
could not have exceeded three or four weeks. The year was 
A.U.C. 783; that is, A.D. 30, the thirty-fourth after the 
actual birth of Christ. 

Prersons.—Simon Peter, Thomas, Nathanael (presumably 
the same as Bartholomew), the sons of Zebedee, two otpers, 
probably of the eleven, supposed to be Andrew and Philip, 
who were most intimately associated with Peter and the sons 
of Zebedee. 

There is no parallel passage. 


— 
Critical Notes 


Verse 4.—But when day was now breaking: The change of 
a single letter in the original makes the reference to the time 
less definite, hence the rendering of the Revised Version.— 
Jesus stood: Probably, as soon as it was light enough, the dis- 
ciples perceived some one. standing “on the beach.” The 
Revised Version has introduced the word “ beach,” because 
in most cases the Greek term refers to a smooth shore, suit- 
able for landing, and not to a shore of any kind.—Howbeit 
the disciples knew not that it was Jesus: Probably because of the 
twilight and the distance, though our Lord may have con- 
cealed his identity for the time being. 

Verse 5.—Saith unto them, Children, have ye aught to eat? 
There is nothing specially affectionate in the address, since 
another word is used in such cases. The question implies a 
negative answer, as if the stranger was aware of their ill 
success, A peculiar word for “food” is here employed ; it 
refers to a relish used with bread. Near the lake, fish would 
be a common accompaniment. 

Verse 6.—Cast the net on the right side of the boat: The 
reference to “the right side” may imply that they had fished 
on the otherside. It is useless to find an allegorical meaning 
in the simple direction.— They cast therefore: Their ready 
obedience only suggests that the stranger seemed to them to 
know something about fishing.— Were not able to draw it: To 
draw it up into the boat (comp. v. 8). The tense indicates 
that they made the attempt, probably for some little time,— 
The multitude of fishes: As three of them (probably four) had 
been present on a previous occasion (Luke 5 : 5), when a 
like multitude filled the net, there must have been much to 
recall Jesus to their memory. 

Verse 7.—It is the Lord: John, who here designates him- 
self in the usual manner, was the first to recognize the Lord, 
This was probably due to his temperament.— When Simon 
Peter heard: Peter’s conduct is characteristic. John is 
readier to perceive, Peter quicker to act.—Girt his coat: The 
outer garment, but not the usual one. The word occurs only 
here in the New Testament, and refers to a workman’s gar- 
ment, a kind of blou-e without sleeves. This he put on and 
bound with a girdle. The girding was preparatory to swim- 
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ming.—For he was naked: Not necessarily entirely so, but 
without this outer garment, Compare the margin of the 
American Revisers.— Cast himself into the sea : To reach Jesus: 
Hence reverence led him to put on his coat. 

Verse 8.—In the little boat : It is doubtful whether this re- 
fers to the boat from which they had been fishing, or to a 
smaller one,—the “tender.” John (chap. 6) uses “ boat” 
and “ little boat” interchangeably ; and, to Jand the net, the 
boat from which they fished would be most serviceable.— For 
they were not fur from the land: Hence they could drag the net 
the short distance of “two hundred cubits,”—about a hundred 
yards, Every detail points to an eye-witness.— Dragging the 
net full of fishes: Literally, “the net of fishes.” They could 
not lift it into the boat, so they dragged it to the shore. 

Verse 9.—So when they got out upon the land: The Re- 
vised Version is more accurate here. The reference. is to 
disembarking, not simply to touching the shore.—They see: 
The present tense of vivid narration.—A fire of coals there: 
Literally, “a fire of-charcoal lying.” That is, on the land, 
Hence “ there” brings out the sense.—Fish laid thereon: The 
word “fish” is not that used in the previous verses, but a 
peculiar one referring to fish prepared asa relish for the 
meal, It occurs also in John 6:9,11. The singular may 
point to a single fish, but this is not certain.—And bread: 
Or, “a loaf.” This they saw; it was probably not lying on 
the fire. A morning meal was provided for them, in re- 
sponse to their statement that they had not “ aught to eat” 
(v.5). How Jesus provided this, it is perhaps useless to dis- 
cuss. Even if he had himself brought the food there, ob- 
taining it from some acquaintance in the neighborhood, the 
lesson of his kindness and care remains the same. 

Verse 10.—Bring of the fish which ye have now taken: The 
word “fish ” here is the same as in verse 9. The catch is re- 
garded as food. The Lord provides something to eat, but he 
does not ask them to eat until something is added as the re- 
sult of their own labors. 

Verse 11.—Simon Peter :'He acts as leader of the fishing- 
party.— Went up: Into the boat, as the term suggests. It 
was probably in shallow water, near the beach.— Drew the net 
to land: It seems most likely that Peter from the boat 
directed the others in landing the net, while he took a promi- 
nent part in the labor.—Great fishes: “ Fishes” here is the 
same word used in verses 6 and 8.—A hundred and fifty and 
three: An enormous haul. The number shows this, and also 
the care of the fishermen and the accuracy of the narrator, 
The many attempts to find an allegorical meaning in the 
number have not been successful.—The net was not rent: 
Compare the similar miracle (Luke 5: 1-11), where the net 
threatened to break and the boats began to sink. While itis 
not wise to place a special significance on each detail, this 
miracle certainly points to a higher stage of activity and suc- 
cess than the earlier one. 

Verse 12.—Jesus saith unto them, Come and break your fast: 
It was the early meal, not dinner. Notice that the narrator 
lays the emphasis, not on the draught of fishes, but upon the 
meal which Jesus had provided, and to which he invites 
them.— Durst inquire of him: This shrinking was natural ; for 
the appearance was mysterious, the relation to the risen Lord 
called for greater reverence than the former familiar one, the 
circumstances of the meal were peculiar. Yet they knew that 
it was the Lord. ‘ 

Verse 13.—Jesus cometh: Drawing nearer to them as well 
as to the place where the provision was.—TZaketh the bread, 
and giveth them: He acts as host. While the occurrence 
suggests the Lord’s Supper, the specific reference to that 
sacrament is not clear. There is no mention of the giv- 
ing of thanks or of the breaking of the bread, two most sig- 
nificant parts of the eucharistic celebration.—And the fish 
likewise : This does not necessarily refer to any other than the 
fish laid on the fire, the word being the same, and in the sin- 
gular number. Some of the “ great fishes” may have been 
added, the evangelist giving prominence to the main fact of 
Jesus giving them the meal. 

Verse 14.—The third time: That is, to the apostles, since it 
is the fourth appearance narrated by John, and the sixth in 
order of all the appearances narrated in the Gospels. The 
first and second were on the evening of the resurrection day, 
and a week later, when Thomas was present.— Was mani- 
fested : This is more literal than “showed himself.” 

Verse 15.—So when they had broken their fast: This intro- 
duces the conversation which forms the main part of the 
chapter. In verses 15-17, the Greek terms used vary in a 
way that cannot be reproduced in English. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to explain every detail.—Simon, son of John: 
In Matthew 16:17, “ Jonah,” but the correct reading here 
and in chapter 1 : 42 is “John.” The two names were not 
identical, but may have been used interchangeably.— Lovest 
thou me more than these? That is, more than these others do; 
any reference to loving Christ more than the fishes or nets 
is improbable. The question recalls Peter’s boast before his 
denials, and the repetition of it suggests the three denials, 
The word “love” here points to such affection as a disciple 
would have for his master, founded on esteem. In the an- 
swers of Peter another term is used (see marg. of Rev. Ver.), 
pointing tv per-onal affection, such asa man has for a friend, 
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Some confusion arises from the attempt to prove one or the 
other a stronger term; the distinction between them isin 
kind rather than in degree.— Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I 
love thee: This answer is humble, since it claims nothing 
above the others, refers to Christ’s knowledge, and confesses 
personal affection rather than a superior recognition of 
Christ’s worth.—Feed my lambs: Or, “ little lambs.” In each 
case the injunction is in a different form. Here the lesser 
duty of feeding the lambs is assigned to Peter, though only 
one who can and will faithfully feed the lambs is fitted for 
the other duties enjoined. 

Verse 16.—Again a second time: Not “ the.”—Lovest thou 
me? The same word as in the first question, but without any 
comparison. This probes deeper, asking whether Peter him- 
self has such a love.— Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that I love thee: 
The answer is exactly the same as before, claiming that Jesus 
knew his personal affection.—Tend my sheep: Be the shep- 
herd of my sheep, implying more than feeding. This in- 
janction is encouraging to Peter. It virtually restores to 
him his former privilege. There is some doubt whether the 
reading is “sheep ” or “ little sheep.” Both have good sup- 
port here and in verse 17, but the evidence for the former is 
stronger in this passage than in the next verse. Hence it is 
difficult to establish a climax in the series (lambs, little sheep, 
sheep). 

Verse 17.—The third time: What was said “the third 
time” is not exactly the same question.—Lovest thou me? 
Our Lord now takes up Peter’s own word, as if to say, Dost 
thou really love me in the wayclaimed? This is theseverest 
test, whether this kind of love is regarded as weaker or 
stronger than the other; for it seems to convey doubt of the 

two previous answers.—Peler was grieved because he said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou me? Here also Peter’s word is 
repeated. While Peter was doubtless grieved that a question 
should be put the third time, the order of the words and the 
form of the clause “ Lovest thou me?” suggest the following 
sense: Peter was grieved because at the third asking our 
Lord said, Dost thou really have the personal affection for 
me that thou claimest? This view also accounts for the 
change from “a second time” to “the third time.”—Lord, 
thou knowest all things: “Yea” is not repeated, since the an- 
swer refers the whole matter to our Lord himself. The 
clause is not a mere theological statement of Christ’s omnis- 
cience, though that is implied. It is the confession of per- 
sonal experience: compare Luke 5: 8, after the similar 
miracle.— Thou knowest that I love thee: The word “ knowest” 
is not the same as in the preceding clause. The margin of 
the Revised Version, “ perceivest,” suggests the distinction 
between the two, but it is difficult to express it in English. 
The former word is probably more general in its sense; the 
latter points to a knowledge based on personal experience, 
With this the searching examination ceases.—Feed my sheep: 
As already indicated, there is good authority for the reading 
“little sheep,” the Greek diminutive. This would more 
nearly resemble the injunction in verse 15, “‘ Feed my lambs.” 
But the other reading is well supported. Probably this in- 
junction is to be regarded as more specific than the second 
(‘tend ”), and more extended as to the objects than the first 
(“lambs”). In any case, coming last it points to the chief 
duty of Peter, who .is now formally forgiven-and recognized 
in his apostleship. Compare the reference to Christ as the 
Shepherd and chief Shepherd, 1 Peter 2:25; 5:4. Inthe 
same Epistle, Peter calls himself a “ fellow-elder,” and gives 
a charge about tending the flock of God (1 Pet. 5: 1-3), 
which proves tliat he did not regard this interview as estab- 
lishing his personal primacy. Feeding Christ’s sheep is not 
lording it over the charge allotted to the under-shepberds, he 
himself tells us in that passage. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


KS 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE eleven apostles had returned to Galilee, at once to 
escape the danger which in their first excitement 
seemed to threaten them in Jerusalem, to put themselves in 


the way of earning their living, and, most of all, in fulfilment . , 


of the directions of the angels, and of Christ himself, to meet 
him in their old haunts, When and where they were to do 
so must have been unknown to them, for the appearances 
of the Master in his new spiritual body could not be foreseen, 
since they were only occasional, and in many ways mysterious; 
for he suddenly showed himself in places where, a moment 
before, he was not visible, passing, if necessary, through closed 
doors to those within, and as suddenly vanishing when he 
had revealed himself. In the intervals they knew nothing 
of his new and wonderful life, though it was clear that, how- 
ever invisible he might be to them, they were at all times 
seen by him. 

This was erelong strikingly shown on the shores of the 
Lake of Galilee,—so dear to his servants, as honored, beyond 
all other parts, with his presence and wondrous teaching and 
miracles, as well as their own familiar neighborhood and 
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home. Five of them appear to have lived together for the 
time: Simon Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, of Cana of Galilee, 
and James and John, the sons of Zebedee, They must all 
have been of the same humble class,—men earning their 
bread by manual toil; for when the three of them who had 
been fishermen fell back again on their old calling, now that 
their Master was gone, the two others willingly joined them 
as helpers. 

One evening, as night fell, the promise of filling their net 
seemed so fair that Peter, the head of the little partnership, 
proposed to go out on a venture, the others at once volunteer- 
ing to accompany him, for the boat could not be managed by 
one person, and the nets required separate heavy toil to cast 
them out and draw them in again. Hour after hour, how- 
ever, passed in rowing and sweeping the waters with the 
weary burden of their far-spread meshes, but without the 
good fortune of their coming on any shoal, so that when day 
was breaking the boat was still empty, and nothing was left 
for them but to make for the shore and bear their disappoint- 
ment, 

On reaching the land, a stranger, who was standing where 
they were dragging the boat ashore, presently asked them, 
with friendly endearment, if they had anything to eat, as if 
wishing himself to buy from them, and, on their telling him 
their want of success through the night, counseled them to 
cast the net on the right side of the boat, and they would find 
fish, They had no idea who the stranger was, but he might 
have seen, in the gray dawn, the roughened surface where a 
shoal was passing, and they therefore at once pushed off 
again, and let down the net as he directed, Strange to say, 
it erelong shut in a whole ‘‘ multitude of fishes,” weighting it 
so heavily that they were hardly able to drag it to land. 

“Tt must be the Lord,” whispered John to Peter, who had 
been swimming with the net, as is still the custom on the 
lake, to carry its edge regularly out. That it could be Jesus 
was enough for his warm heart. Casting his linen tunic over 
him, he was presently in the water, making for the loved 
one, the others remaining in the boat while they rowed it to 
land. Now, however, they found a fire of wood on the beach, 
and fish on it, and bread at its side, though the net was not 
yet ashore. 

The stranger meanwhile forthwith asked Peter to bring 
some of the fish that had been taken, and he went on board 
and helped the rest to pull the great catch to the beach. 
“Come, and break your fast,” now said the stranger, when 
they had gathered round him; and when they had sat down 
on the ground, Eastern fashion, he proceeded to bear himself 
as their host, handing bread and fish toeach. “ Who could 
it be?” thought they all. But no one asked, feeling assured 
it was no other than the Lord. 

Their simple meal ended, there was no more concealment. 
Turning to Peter, now tender of soul and self-distrustful in 
remembrance of his sad fall; unspeakably grateful, moreover, 
to Jesus for the loving message he had sent to him from the 
garden on the resurrection morning,—Christ asked him if he 
loved him more than these. Peter had professed such ardent 
love once and again, no doubt with perfect sincerity, and 
such exceptional love was rightly expected in one who had 
been put at the head of the apostolate, that the question was 
quite natural. His faith had never failed, but his love had, 
and it was needful to rekindle it to a glowing flame. 

“Yea, Lord,” replied Peter, “thou knowest that I love 
thee.” “Feed my lambs,” said Christ. Then, we may sup- 
pose after a pause, there was a repetition of the question 
whether he loved him, this time without mentioning the 
others; and the same tender answer followed, to be put to the 
test by the same charge as before, “Tend my sheep.” But 
presently came a third time the words “ Lovest thou me?” 
Did Jesus doubt his love? Why else was the same question 
put so often to him? “Lord,” said he, “thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I lovethee.” A third time came the 
same command, “ Feed my dear sheep.” The words “lamb,” 
“sheep,” and the diminutive which I have ventured to trans- 
late “ dear sheep,” meant, all alike, the same, for they were 
but three ways of expressing the tender relation of Christ to 
his people. 

But now, having burned the thought of love into the affec- 
tionate nature of Simon, he went on to tell him what he 
would have to test it. When young he had girded himself, 
and gone where he pleased, but when he was old another 
would gird him, and bind his hands, and carry him where he 
would fain not go,—an intimation of his having to die a vio- 
lent death. And, having said this, he added, “ Follow me.” 
But now the impulsiveness of Peter’s nature broke.out once 
again. John was near, and Peter knew how the Master 
loved him. ‘“ Lord,” said he, as he thought of him, “ what 
shall this man do?” But he earned only arebuke. “If I 
will that he tarry till I come,” said Christ, “ what is that to 
thee? follow thou me.” John lived longer than any other 
apostle, and such words as those led men to think he wéuld 
really remain alive till Christ’s return. But Peter died by 

the cross, gbout thirty years after this, requiring his execu- 
tioners, if is said, to nail him on head downwards, as un- 
worthy to be crucified as his Lord had been, 
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The Denier Restored to Office 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D 


HE rich significance of the second miraculous draught of 
fishes cannot be dealt with now. Our subject isthe dis- 
cipline through which the genier was reinstated in his office, 
and bound again to his Lord by stronger cords of love. A 
broken bone healed is said to be more solid at the point of 
fracture than before. All who have been unfaithful to the 
long-suffering Christ—and who has not ?—may take heart 
from this sweet story. 

1. Its earlier part brings out vividly Peter’s state of mind. 
Four significant points are mentioned: His proposal to go 
a-fishing, his slowness to recognize the stranger on the beach, 
his impulsive plunge into the water, and his eager hauling 
of the net to shore. 

His natural force of character made Peter a leader when 
anything was to be done; and so, notwithstanding his fall, he 
took the initiative in proposing the fishing expedition. His 
companions apparently included the original nucleus of dis- 
ciples (comp. John 1 : 35-51). Injustice is done to him when 
his proposal is supposed to indicate weariness of waiting or 
despair. Much rather it expresses the patience of confident 
expectation. We must not forget that he had had that pri- 
vate interview with our Lord which is mentioned in Luke 
(24: 34), and by Paul (1 Cor. 15: 5), but was too sacred to 
be reported. Doubt was impossible to him after that. He 
and his companions had traveled home to Galilee in obe- 
dience to Christ’s command, and were now waiting the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. 

Some among that group—John, for instance—could have sat 
still, feeding on happy memories, and content to brood on the 
unaccomplished hope. But Peter’s temperament needed ac- 
tivity. Hence John and he supplemented each other, and 
their differences knit them together. Like Mary and Martha, 
they represented the contemplative and the active life. It 
were well if those whose natural disposition tends to either 
of these were wise enough to seek their complements in their 
opposites, 

For most of us, the best way of filling the pause before the 
dawning of any fulfilled hope is strenuous occupation with 
ordinary work. It is better to go a-fishing till Jesus comes 
than to sit aimlessly idle. The best preparation for his reve- 
lation of himself is in the discharge of secular duty. He 
made himself known, not to worshipers in the temple, 
nor to men retired in high-strung expectance, but to fisher- 
men in their boat, busy with such vulgar things as nets, 
and with hands sticky with fish-scales. Paul teaches the 
same lesson when he bids the Thessalonians, who were ex- 
cited at the prospect of our Lord’s appearance, not to be 
“shaken in mind,” but that “with quietness they work, and 
eat their own bread.” 

Characteristic, too, is it, that John is the first to recognize 
our Lord. One would have expected the evident parallel of 
the second with the first miraculous draught to have led all 
the boat’s crew to know him; but how often we are all blind 
to his presence even when it is most obvious! Love is 
quick-sighted. The liker to Jesus we are, the more swiftly 
we shall recognize him even in our ordinary drudgery. Awe 
and glad surprise throb in John’s exclamation, “It is the 
Lord.” And, having discerned him, he is content to sit still 
and let the full rapture of the thought quietly flood his being. 
It is enough that Jesusisthere. The satisfaction that belongs 
to love is beautifully expressed in John’s stillness. 

But Peter is not made so. He must be doing, and his 
natural disposition is reinforced by his recent experience. 
Penitence, shame, self-distrust, and thankfulness stirred in 
him. So, with trembling, eager hands, he “ girt his fisher’s 
coat unto him,” all wet and slimy as it was, leaped over the side 
of the boat, and went splashing and floundering through the 
shoal water to the dear Master’s feet. That was the best 
place for a repentant denier. Where would he be so safe from 
his own weak heart? Where could he hide his face but on 
his Lord’s breast? 

Where can any of us find refuge from sin and self-reproach 
but in pressing close to Jesus, whom we have so often denied ? 
Peter was more conscious of his demerit when he cast him- 
self into the sea to get close to Christ, than when he cried, 
“ Depart from me; for I am a sinful man,O Lord.” His de- 
sire to be beside the Master‘whom he had forsworn was the 
exact opposite of his temper when he said, “ If it be thou, bid 
me come unto thee on the water.” Then he was eager to be 
distinguished, and full of self-confidence ; now his conceit is 
beaten out of him, and shame and love and conscious weak- 
ness impel him. Let us learn that close to Jesus is the place 
for us when we have sinned against him. 

But penitent and deeply moved as he was, he was the same 
Peter as before, and so his hand was first to lay hold on the 
heavy net and draw it to land. There are characters who 
can best express emotion, not by words or by sentimental 
action, but throngh commonplace utility of service. There 
may be as much love and devotion in tugging at a net for 
Christ’s sake as in the most poetical or fervid words, 

2. The second part of the lesson is the conversation in 
which the penitent apostle is publicly restored to his apo 
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tolic office. He had, no donbt, confessed his sin and been 
forgiven in the private interview on the morning of the res- 
urrection. But his denial had been public, and was tanta- 
mount to his throwing up of apostleship as well as disciple- 
ship. Forgiven though he was, he was not yet reinstated. 
The deserter had come back, and been pardoned. Now the 
commander-in-chief will publicly return him his sword and 
epaulettes. 

But that restoration would harm Peter, and mislead the 
others, if it implied a slight estimate of his sin. Restoring 
grace must not appear in such a form as to be confounded 
with weak indulgence. Therefore the triple question and 
answer are intended to recall the triple sin, and each confes- 
sion of love, as it were, cancels a denial. “I love thee” is 
thrice pasted over “I know not the man.” 

There is great kindness and wisdom in our Lord’s post- 
poning the searching questions till after the meal. Not only 
physical invigoration but spiritual quickening would be the 
results of that mysterious meal in which the risen Lord 
girded himself, and came forth and served them. Peter’s 
love would be growing at every moment, and his emotion 
calming with familiarity with Christ’s presence. Jesus, in 
his providence, often deals thus with us still, lavishing love- 
tokens on penitents ere he probes their hearts by providences 
or by his Spirit. 

We must refer to other writers in this paper for remarks 
on the difference of signification in the two words for “love” 
used by our Lord and Peter respectively in the first and sec- 
ond rounds of this loving wrestle, and content ourselves with 
noting that in the third question Jesus adopts Peter’s word, 
as if conquered by his persistent determination to profess 
nothing of which he was not fully conscious, Peter this time 
will be absolutely truthful in his report of his relation to 
Jesus, and Jesus will accept the love which Peter feels he can 
offer, whether or not it is all that Jesus seeks. That is the 
revelation of an eternal truth, of which we may all take the 
comfort. 

The whole conversation teaches large truths, especially as 
to the place and power of love in the Christian life. We 
hote, first, that love is what Jesus chiefly seeks, Here was a 
backslider, all but an apostate. Wemight have expected that 
he would be called upon to make confession of his sins before 
his brethren sitting there on the beach, or to do something to 
prove his penitence. But Jesus only asks if he loves. He is 
willing to be served and loved by those whose service and 
love are often marred and contradicted by selfishness and sin. 
The bond of perfectness which unites us to him is love.” 

But Peter’s case teaches us, too, what precedes that accept- 
able and uniting love ; namely, secret penitence, and recep- 
tion, in the silent depths of our hearts, of Christ’s pardoning 
love. Repentance and faith on our part, the gift of pardon 
and of love on his part, precede his asking for ours, and our 
giving itto him. “ We love him, because he first loved us.” 

Peter’s answer teaches us that the consciousness of sin 
should not shake the confidence with which we avow love to 
Jesus. Many good people have never all their lives ven- 
tured to say “ Yes’’ to the question which Peter answered so 
unhesitatingly. In the last generation, more than in the 
present, the hymn which said that the singer “longed to 
know,” and often anxiously thought, whether he “loved the 
Lord or no,” echoed very common experiences. The same 
uncertainty often clouds our skies still, and will always do so 
unless we learn from Peter to take the answer from our 
hearts’ consciousness rather than to infer it from our conduct. 
With deepest humility, and in spite of many an act incon- 
sistent therewith, we may venture to profess to the Searcher 
of Hearts our love to him. Every sin is inconsistent with 
love, but no sin which we confess and forsake is incompatible 
with it. 

Jesus cut into Peter’s swollen pride as with a sharp lancet 
in the addition of “more than these” to his question, It 
plainly referred to the apostle’s boast that, though all should 
be faithless, he would be true. The surgeon’s knife is healing 
when it cuts deep.- Peter has learned not to measure him- — 
self by, nor exalt himself above, othérs. True love to Jesus 
is not puffed up, and takes account only of its own deep bles- 
sedness. The desire for superiority withers as love grows, 

It was a dash of his old impetuosity that made Peter 
“ grieved” at the reiteration of the question. Probably he 
did not recognize the allusion to his reiteratich of denials. 
His warm heart felt aggrieved that Jesus should thus seem to 
doubt him, and there is an accent of impatience in the final 
answer. But it is redeemed from blame because it distinctly 
attributes omniscience to Jesus, because it courts his scrutiny 
of the heart and his judgment of the life, and because, while 
it lays both bare to him, and feels their stains, it still falters 
not in the avowal of love. 

Christ's triple investiture of Peter with the office of feeding 
the flock, does not imply appointment to an office peculiar to 
him. It gives no foundation for the figment of his primacy 
(Acts 20: 28; 1 Pet.5:2). But it teaches us two great 
lessons, Oue is that love to Christ is the best qualification 
for office in the church; the other is that feeding Christ’s 
sheep is the best manifestation, as it is the natural expression, 
of love to him. The threefold question is being asked of 
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each of us, and, if we can answer “ Yes,” the threefold obliga- 
tion laid on the apostle presses as truly upon us. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Forgiving and Entrusting 


OW delicately the risen Jesus secures once more the 

confidence of the awed disciples! He comes into their 

lives showing that without him they could do nothing, but 
with him all things (v. 6). 

He had previously provided fire, fish, and, bread for the 
morning meal, a kind of sacrament. And he served it him- 
self, 

Now the sinner of the threefold public denial must be dealt 
with: This was the third meeting of the Lord with the dis- 
ciples. At first he sent for Peter specially, but said nothing 
about his defection. But it could not be passed over. There 
is not a word of upbraiding, for the bitter weeping was known 
to the master. He simply omits to call him by his apostolic 
name of Peter or Cephas, and returns to the name of his un- 
regenerate nature, Simon, son of Jonas. But he returns to 
the name he gave him as an apostle when sending him to 
Cornelius. He does not refer to the great denial except 
to ask if he now professes to loye Christ more than these 
others, as he did in Matthew 26:33. Peter boasts no longer, 
makes no more comparisons, 

Dr. Schaff gives the full delicate sense of the conversation, 
1. “ Lovest thou me more than these?” “I dearly love thee.” 
“Feed my lambs.” 2. “Lovest thou me?” “TI dearly love 
thee.” “Shepherd my sheep.” 3. “Dost thou dearly love 
me?” “I dearly love thee.” “Feed my weaklings that need 
special care.” 

In view of this very fall Christ had said to Peter,“ When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” And now he 
puts him in charge of lambs and weaklings. The conversion 
must have taken place. Certainly-he had another mind. 

Love is the condition of service. The feast of Simon the 
Pharisee, who gave a social entertainment, being without 
love, had no such value as the service of the woman who 
washed his feet with tears. She loved much. 

Both in regard to fish and men the Lord (1) tells his work- 
ers where to go—Cwsarea, to the chariot, Macedonia, etc. 
(2) He sustains them in the work with fixh, bread, and love. 
(3) He reclaims them if they fall away. And (4) re-entrusts 
them with his most sacred work. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HEN day was now breaking, Jesus stood on the beach: 
howbeit the disciples knew not that it was Jesus (v. 4). 
Jesus is prompter to come to his disciples than his disciples 
are to recognize him when he comes. Many a believer in 
Jesus wishes that Jesus was near at the beginning of a new 
day with its burdens and toils, but fails to see him at hand in 
the first glow of the morning’s light, ready to give sympathy 
and help to the uttermost. How dull our eyes are, because 
of the dulness of our hearts! If we would look expectantly 
for Jesus, we should see him oftener and more clearly than 
wedo. The fault is not his, but ours, that we lack constant 
communion with him. 

Children, have ye aught to eat? (v.5). Jesus is interested 
in the interests of his followers. There is never a need of 
theirs that he does not feel. If they lack bread, it touches 
his heart. If they are weary in unsuccessful toil, they have 
his sympathy, and they may know that he feels with and for 
them tenderly. If we realized this truth as we might, our 
burdens would be lighter and our hearts more joyous. 

Cast the net on the right side of the boat, and ye shall find 
(v. 6). Wise doing as well as earnest longing is essential to 
success in any good cause. If any man lack wisdom, God can 
enlighten him as to methods of work, as surely as Jesus 
enlightened the fisher disciples. Many years ago all the 
churches in Hartford were strung along Main Street, or 
within asingle square of it. There was a public meeting to 
consider methods of city evangelization. “Father Hawley,” 
a city missionary, made an earnest address in favor of mission- 
school work on the east side of the city, toward the river. 
“ My friends,” he said, “you have been fishing along Main 
Street without much success long enongh. Now ‘cast the net 
on the right side of the boat, and yeshall find.’” As he said 
this, a wave of his hand in the direction of the then neglected 
district gave practical emphasis to his words. There istruth 
in this illustration that will bear a wide application. 

That disciple... whom Jesus loved saith... It is the Lord 
(v.7). Love begets love, and love is keen-eyed. John loved 
Jesus, but Jesns first loved Jobo; and John was so grateful 
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for the love of Jesus that he always spoke of himself as the 
one whom Jesus loved. Every one of us can speak of him- 
self in the same way as the one whom Jesus loves. Our love 
for Jesus is not to be wondered at, but that he should love us 
is indeed a wonder. This is the side of truth that we should 
teach to the little ones, so that they may sing gladly : 


** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 
Little ones to him belong ; 
They are weak, but he is strong.” 


Jesus saith,... Bring of the fish that ye have now taken 
(v.10). How good it was for Jesus to ask those fishermen to 
give him a share of their “catch”! He wanted them to 
know that, even though he was no longer in the limitations 
and with the needs of humanity, he would be pleased to have 
their ministry to him for their sakes. It is the same with 
Jesus to-day. He can get on without our money or our ser- 
vices in the Sunday-school, in the church, in the community 
about us, or in the missionary field; but we cannot get on as 
we might if we refuse our help in any of these fields. Jesus 
asks for a share of all the fish we catch, of all the crops we 
gather, of all the money we get, of all the time and strength 
we have. If we refrain from rendering it to him, the loss is 
ours, not his, 

Lord, thou knowest that I love thee (v.15). A loving heart 
is always its own best witness, It will speak as no words can 
speak in its own defense, when doubted. And when a loving 
heart is pained at being called in question because of some 
seeming failure, it cannot do better than to trust itself to the 
consciousness of the one toward whom it outreaches in love. 
If, indeed, every human friend should fail to recognize the 
love of another’s loving heart, Jesus never so fails. The 
Lord knoweth them that are his—whatever be their short- 
comings. 

Feed my lambs. ... Tend my sheep... . Feed my sheep (ys.15- 
17). Jesus asked no fresh expressions of regret, no fresh 
promises of fidelity; but he did ask a loving ministry to his 
needy loved ones, And that is the test of love which Jesus 
asks from all his disciples who have at any time failed to be 
wholly true to him; not self-inflicted penance, not a multi- 
plying of self-reproaches, but active service in behalf of those 
whom Jesus loves. Indeed, there is no way in which we who 
are conscious of failure hitherto in the service of Jesus can 
so gladden the heart of Jesus as by rising up to minister lov- 
ingly to those who are dear to him, and who have need of our 
ministry. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 

Philadelphia. 


KY 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT was a singular interview that the Master held with 
his disciples on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. There 
was a good deal of “other-worldliness” about it, and they 
felt that this was true. In fact, in all their interviews with 
him after his resurrection, there was a something ethereal that 
had not characterized their previous intercourse with Jesus 
They now no longer dared to be as familiar with him as they 
had been all those days in Galilee. This is easily explained 
by the fact that he was no longer in ihe same kind of a body 
as that in which he had so long tarried. This was a resur- 
rection body, and different from the one to which they had 
been used. He was now more of a visitor from heaven than 
a dweller on earth, and they instinctively felt the change. 

After the simple meal was over, Jesus turned to Peter, and 
began that conference which forms a part of our lesson. Call 
the attention of the class to the fact that Jesus repeats his 
question to Peter three times. This grieved the son of Jonas. 
Was there any reason why the Master should thus repeat 
that question? Certainly. It was undoubtedly because three 
times this same apostle had denied his Lord. Jesus, in this 
delicate and tender way, wanted (for Peter’s own good) to re- 
mind him of his own weakness, and to call to his mind that 
presumption that had led him more vehemently than any of 
the disciples to affirm his constancy, while soon after, he, more 
vehemently than any of them, denied the Lord who bought 
him. Peter needed this lesson; for upon him was to rest 
very unusual responsibility, and he was to be the founder of 
the Jewish and of the Christian church on this earth. So 
the Master taught him that day a lesson such as he never 
forgot. 

If now the teacher will take up the simple question that 
Jesus asked, consisting of only three words, he will find it 
most practical. The questions of the Bible are always sig- 
nificant. From them we may learn much. Look at some of 
them for a moment. “Where art thou?” This is God’s 
first question toman. “ Where is thy brother?” This God 
asked of Cain. “What must I do to besaved?” “ What 
think ye of Christ?” “Is the young man safe?” “What 
havethey seen in thine house?” “ What wasit that ye were 
discussing by the way?” These are samples of significant 
Bible questions. 
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Turn now to the question that Jesus asked of Peter, 


Pas Lovest thou me?” In asking this, Jesus singled Peter out 


from all others. The question had nothing to do with “the 
world,” or with the other apostles, It took Peter out of all 
the throng, and made him think only of himself, “Thou.” 
It is always a good thing when you can get a man to stop and 
consider himself, apart from all others, In this way he is in- 
dividualized, and cannot well hide his evil deeds by getting 
behind the back of another. One of the difficulties of the 
preacher and the teacher lies in the fact that the hearer does 
not take to himself the truth presented, but counts himself as 
one of many addressed. As soon as the hearer begins to 
think of himself, the truth presents at once a new aspect, Of 
what use is the truth to you if you do not take it to heart? 
So far as you are concerned, it might as well not have been 
uttered. 

Furthermore, the question that Jesus put to Peter had 
reference to the state of his heart, and not of his head. It 
was “ Lovest thou me?” Our Lord was not just now intent 
on finding out what Peter thought of him, but how he felt 
towards him. He did not so mach care at this time whether 
Peter believed that he was the Messiah, or whether he had a 
profound respect for him, as whether he really loved him. 
And this question has as profound an application to us as it 
had to the apostle to whom it was addressed. Most of us have 
right thoughts about Christ. If we were asked who he is, our 
reply would be, “The Son of God.” There is not a scholar 
in this school who does not know the correct answer to this 
question. Yet if the question were put as Jesus put it, the 
answer would not be so satisfactory in many cases. “ Lovest 
thou me?” would be a question to which many of us would 
have to answer, “ Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest 
that I do not love thee.” 

And yet, if we have not this love to the blessed Lord, we 
may have all else, and it will profit us nothing. Love is the 
one thing that will satisfy the Lord, and that will satisfy him 
completely if it only be genuine. How stands it with you? 
If the Lord should come to the school to-day, and say, “ All 
who love me go to the right side of the room, and all who do 
not go to the left side,” to which side would you go? But one 
day he will say that, and you and I will be obliged to show 
whether we love him or no. 

Once more, notice that the Lord makes himself the one to 
be loved by Peter, “‘ Lovest thou ME?” Peter might have 
lovef many persons in this world, and probably did, but that 
would not satisfy the heart of the Saviour. He wanted Peter 
to love him personally. Only in that way could he be con- 
tented. This corresponds with what Jesus had said long 
before this, “ He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me isnot worthy of me.” Peter’s supreme love was what 
Jesus wanted. 

And has the Lord changed in this respect since then? I 
trow not. To this day he asks for our supreme love, and 
nothing less than this will satisfy him. Let the teacher then 
press this thought home to the hearts of his class. Do they 
love Jesus more than they do any earthly friend? If not, 
then all is wrong; but, if they do, then all is right. 

What a good thing it was for this apostle that he could 
answer the question of the Master, “ Lord, thou knowest 
all things; thou knowest that I love thee.” And what a 
blessed state of heart he is in this day who can give the same 
reply ! 

Now one thought more. If Peter loves Jesus, then he must 
prove it by service. “ Feed my sheep.” So with us, If I 
love my.Lord, I must show it by my life. To say, “I love 
thee,” and not prove it by the manner of my walk and con- 
versation, is to be a hypocrite. Are you this, or does your 
life bear witness to the truth of your confession? 

New York City. 


KKH 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


ID YOU remember that the angels at the tomb sent a 

message by the women to the disciples, that they 
should go into Galilee, and Jesus would meet them there? 
Perhaps many have written in their note-books of each time 
Jesus was seen on earth after his resurrection: First to Mary 
Magdalene in the garden, then to the other women; some 
time that day to Peter, in the afternoon walk to Emmaus, at 
evening in the upper room, again at the same place on the 
next sabbath evening. 

The Sea of Galilee.—The story of to-day’s lesson is of Jesus 
appearing by the Sea of Galilee to seven of his disciples, 
You can easily remember that the seventh appearance of 
Jesus was to seven disciples. The eleven had gone into 
Galilee, for Jesus had said he would meet them there, One 
evening Peter said to the others, “I go a fishing.” Seven of 
the disciples went with him. In this same chapter with our 
lesson John tells who they were. The disciples were most of 
them fishermen, who left their business to follow Jesus. 
When it seemed that his earthly work was done, they went 
back to the Sea of Galilee, often called the Lake of Tiberias, 
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and took up their nets, going to their fishing-boats as they 
used todo. But all night long they cast their net, watching 
and waiting in vain; for they caught nothing. P 
On the Beach.—When daylight was coming, some one stood 
watching them from the shore, but in the dim dawn they did 
not know Who it was. He called to them, “ Have you any 
meat?” They answered “ No.” He called again,‘ Cast the 
net on the right side of the boat, and ye shall find.” They 
did so, and the net was so filled they could not draw it to 
them, Peter and John were together, and John said to 
Peter, “It is the Lord.” In telling the story, John called 
himself “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” for he never once 
mentions his own name, The one who loved most was 
quickest to know the One who so loved him. Peter, always 


first to act, threw around him his fishing-coat, leaped into © 


the sea, and swam to Jesus’ side on the shore. Peter and 
John must surely have remembered the time when Jesus first 
called them to become “ fishers of men,” after they had toiled 
all night, and caught nothing, until Jesus told them where to 
cast the net. 

One Hundred and Fifty-three Great Fish—Some of the 
disciples in another boat came to help drag the full net to 
the shore. On the land near by they saw a fire of coals, and 
fish laid upon it, and bread, Jesus said to them, “ Bring of 
the fish ye have now taken.” Then Peter and all together 
drew the heavy net to land, and there, on the smooth sandy 
beach, counted the shining, lively, floundering fish,—not 
small ones, but a hundred and fifty-three great fishes. Though 
they were so large, and so many of them, there was not a 
break in the net. Jesus asked them to come and eat, They 
all knew then that it was Jesus, but none of them dared ask 
him any questions, He took the bread and fish and gave 
them, and in his blessed company, after a night of toil, they 
ate their morning meal. This was the third time since his 
resurrection that Jesus had shown himself to several of the 
disciples at the same time, but the seventh time he had been 
seen alive, 

Jesus’ First Question to Peter—As they lingered after the 
breakfast, Jesus said to Peter, “Simon, ...lovest thou me 
more than these?” Peter answered, “Yea, Lord; thou 
knowest that I love thee.” Jesus said to him, “ Feed my 
lambs.” Peter did not try to compare his love with any 
other, but left it to Jesus to measure. Jesus would have him 
prove his love by his tender care for young and new disciples, 
helping them to know and to serve Christ. bad 

Jesus’ Second Question.—Again Jesus asked Peter, “ Lovest 
thou me?” Peter answered, “ Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee.” Once more Jesus charged Peter, ‘‘ Tend 
my sheep.” He would have Peter act asa shepherd to Jesus’ 
flock, guiding, helping, teaching them. 

Jesus’ Third Question.—T he third time Jesus asked, “ Simon, 
«-+lovest thou me?” Poor Simon! It was not strange 
that he was grieved that Jesus three times asked him such a 
question, He answered, “ Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” Peter was sure that Jesus 
knew all his heart, all his past, all his faults, He felt that 
Jesus knew how quick he had been to promise to die with 
him, yet how he slept when he should have watched ; how, 
like a coward, he forsook him; how he denied him just as 
many times as Jesus had pierced his soul with that question, 
“Lovest thou me?” It was after the miraculous draught of 
fishes that Peter had been called to follow Jesus, and become 

a fisher of men. It was after another such miracle that Peter 
was called to confess his love for Jesus, and receive a three- 
fold charge to work in his service. No disciple was more 
honored or trusted than Peter. Jesus knew his quick, im- 
pulsive disposition, He was the first to acknowledge Christ 
as the Lord, the Son of God, the one ever ready to speak or 
to press forward. The threefold question, while it reminded 
Peter of his denials, brought from him a threefold expres- 
sion of his love. The Master, who had called himself “the 
good Shepherd,” in a few days would bid his chosen ones 
farewell. He left with his disciples the care of his work on 
earth. To Peter, whom he loved and trusted, he gave the 
duties of an under-shepherd, guiding and loving the sheep 
and the precious lambs for whom he had given his life. 
How can you answer the question Jesus asked of Peter? 

Louisville, Ky. 


KAS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE children should, by this time, be quite familiar with 

the outline of the Sea of Galilee, and will recognize it 

at once as the teacher outlines it with blue crayon on the 

blackboard, for to-day’s lesson. As a sort of review, after the 

lesson, the children may be allowed to locate places near this 
lake, of which they have learned during the year. 

Keeping relative positions, allow the children to draw any 
little ittafftrative picture they may fancy, at the point indi- 
cated, as they recall the lesson stories. The crudeness of the 
drawing will not injure a map of this kind. 

Once there was a boat out all night long on thislake. (The 
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teacher outlines a small boat in the middle of the lake.) You 
have often heard the names of some of these fishermen who 
were in this boat. As soon as ¥ speak their names, you may 
tell me what you remember about them. 

These fishermen are disappointed and anxious now; for the 
night is long, they are tired and hungry, and have caught no 
fish to sell in the market for to-morrow. They are anxious 
about something else, too, and they are not thinking all the 
time of their empty fish-nets. If you had been in that boat, 
you would have heard these men talking eagerly of a message. 

Before they went out in the boat, some kind women had 
brought them this message, running to them quickly, “ with 
fear and great joy.” 

This was the message: “ Go quickly, tell his disciples that 
he is risen from the dead; and behold, the goeth before you 
into Galilee.” 

This is why these men watch so eagerly for daylight, more 
anxious to meet their risen Lord than they are about their 
failure, their hunger or loss, You have heard something of 
this message before, and may tell me about it. 

Daylight comes at last, and still their nets are empty; but 
now they see a stranger standing on the shore. They think 
it may be some one waiting to buy fish. The stranger speaks 
to them, saying, “Children, have ye any meat?” They 
answer him, “ No.” “ And he said unto them, Cast the net 
on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find. They cast 
therefore, and now they were not,able to draw it for the mul- 
titude of fishes.” Explain “multitude.” 

In describing Peter’s eagerness to meet his Lord, recall, for 
the sake of strong contrast, his denial, for which he was now 
“so sorry.” 

You would have liked to watch those who were left in the 
boat, as they dragged their heavy net, landed it safely, and 
counted—you could not count so many—one hundred and 
fifty-three fishes, 

They were hungry and tired. Some One cares for all who 
are hungry and tired. Who do you suppose had built a fire 
and cooked food there on the beach for these tired men? 

Now they are all rested. They still gather about that “fire 
of coals,” and, sitting there in the white sand near their dear 
Master, must now learn some lessons, 

Peter’s lesson is a hard one. We are told about it in our 
Bibles, so that we may learn it too. (After quoting verses 15-17 
of the lesson text—) Do you think Jesus was asking Peter to 
feed the white lambs on the hillside? Why, no; almost any 
one could have done that. Here the children may recite in 
concert the Twenty-third Psalm, emphasizing “The Lord is 
my shepherd.” 

Jesus was asking Peter to work for him, in giving food to 
hungry souls, Recall here the lesson “ Christ the Bread of 
Life” (of January 20), with its golden text, “He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat,” and our explanation. This bread 
of heaven is found in the lessons we learn about Jesus Christ, 
and in the work he gives us to do. 

Jesus asked Peter to work all his life long in giving this 
kind of food to hungry souls. 


Application 
Peter’s work is still unfinished. The Lord Christ asks us 
to help carry it on, and encourages us by saying, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world.” 7 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ta THE Net ON THE Ricut S1pe.”—The customary 

mode of fishing by night, as still practiced on the lake 
by these large boats, is to have a torch,—or flare, as the fish- 
ermen call it,—the boat moving very slowly meanwhile. The 
light attracts the shoals of fish, if there happen to be any in 
the neighborhood, and the net is “ paid out” from the stern 
while the boat slowly circles round. This is generally the 
most successful mode of securing a large take. A similar 
mode is pursued in the daytime, but is not so remunerative, 
as the fish are apt to be alarmed by the sight of the boat and 
the movements of the men. 

“He Girt nis FisHEer’s COAT UNTO HIM, FOR HE WAS 
Nakep.”—That is, he was stripped of all but his undergar- 
ment, as the Tiberias boatmen now work, with only a shirt. 
Yet the word “naked” is literally true at the present day of 
the shore fishermen of the lake, who, having no boats, wade 
out into the water, and cast their nets, as has been elsewhere 
described. The “ fisher’s coat” was a thick, woolen, sleeved 
cloak worn by all classes. This Peter would naturally put on, 
from an instinctive sense of respect, when about to meet his 
Master, although he impetuously cast himself into the sea, 

“Fu. or Great Fisues, A HunDRED aND FIFtTy AND 
Turee.”—It was the larger fish only that were counted ; for, 
from what I have seen on the lake, a catch of a hundred and 
fifty, in one of the long nets, could scarcely be cailed miracu- 
lous. Fishes of the weight of five or six pounds would be 
considered large in the Sea of Galilee, though some few 
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species reach a very much greater size. The most numerous 
kinds belong to the barbel and chromide families,—the latter 
a plump fish, very much the shape of a bream. Ancient 
commentators, aware of the marvelous variety of fish in this 
lake, suggest that the number 153 implied 153 species. The 
number of species, however, as ascertained by M. Lortet and 
myself, does not amount to more than twenty-seven, though 
it is to be observed that the greater proportion of these are 
peculiar to the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan,—a peculiarity, 
so far as I know, absolutely unparalleled in any known water 
in the world of so limited. an extent. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ WuHen THE Day was Now BREAKING, JEsus Stoop on 
THE Bracu.’’—A dweller by the lake is often tempted to 
realize in imagination the scene described here. It may 
have been on the sandy, shell-strewn shore cf Gennesareth, 
the whispering bushes and gently waving oleanders around, 
the dark mountain masses of Zebulon and Naphtali rising 
away behind, that the solitary figure stood, looking over the 
quiet sea, a curl of blue smoke stealing silently upward from 
his side. Out of the shadowy distance you hear the steady 
beat of oars that tell of the approaching craft. Shafts of 
white light shoot up from the eastern horizon, the snowy 
shoulders of great Hermon catch gleams of splendor, and, 
almost ere you can realize it, dawn has broken, the sun has 
leaped into the sky, over the conical hills of Jaulin, throw- 
ing the steep slopes east of the sea into deepshadow. Asthe 
waves begin to sparkle in the kindling light, the boat draws 
near. With weary, disappointed looks the fishermen ply the 
oars, and, eyes heavy with drowsiness, they know not the 
form that awaits them on the shore. The tired, hopeless 
response of unsuccessful fishers returning, to eager inquiries 
from the beach, is familiar enough to all who have walked 
much at dawn by the Sea of Galilee. 

“Fire, ... Fish LAID THEREON, AND Breapv.”—The boat- 
men who are so eager to take travelers for a sail in their 
boats are usually very willing to show how they prepare 
their meals when out on a fishing expedition. A few dry 
twigs are gathered, and a fire made. One of their number 
has meantime wandered along the coast with the shabakeh, a 
little hand-net, and secured a string of fish. These are 
cleaned, laid on the red embers, and in a few minutes are 
ready for eating, with a little salt, which is usually to be 
found in the pocket of one of the company. The “bread” 
laid on the fire will not now be seen there, as men can fur- 
nish themselves with a sufficient stock from the Tiberias 
market to last several days, at a very moderate price. But 
the traveling Arab still often takes with him a quantity of 
meal or flour. Halting beside spring or stream, he kindles 
his fire, mixes the flour with water, and lays this rude cake 
to bake among the ashes. Possibly the “ loaf” laid upon the 
fire here may have been prepared in a similar way. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superisitendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Fruirtess Tor. witnour Curist (v. 4).—After the 
appearance to the two at Emmaus, to whom did Christ next 
appear? (John 20: 19-23.) To whom-next? (John 20: 24- 
29.) Why did the disciples go to Galilee? (Matt. 28 : 7, 16.) 
Who of the number proposed fishing? (John 21:1-3.) Why? 
Who went’ with him? With what success? Why was 
not Christ recognized from the boat? 

2. Success wiTtH CuRIstT (vs. 5, 6).— Why may we be sure 
that Christ takes an interest in all our work? What was 
miraculous about Christ’s command and its result? How, 
sometimes, do Christ’s modern disciples fish without him? 
How can we get his aid for our work? What are the gains? 

3. Ir 1s THE LorD (vs. 7, 8).—Who was “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved”? Why would we have expected him to 
recognize Jesus first? Why would we have expected Peter 
to leap into the sea as he did? Why did he first gird on his 
coat? How much is two hundred cubits? Why was the 
“little ship” needed? How did the other disciples, “ drag- 
ging the net with fishes,” serve Christ as acceptably as the 
impulsive Peter? 

4. Brine OF THE FisH (vs. 9-14).— What proof haye you 
of the honor Christ paid to the body? Why did not Christ 
provide the entire meal without thea help of the disciples? 
What comforting lesson is in the fact that the net did not 
break? Why did not the disciples dare to ask Christ who 
he was? 

5. Lovest THou ME? (vs. 15-17.)—Why did Christ call 
him “Simon” rather than “Peter”? Why did he ask 
whether Simon’ loved him more than the rest? (Mark 14; 
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27, 29.) What change in him does Peter's answer show? 
What significant differences in the Greek words “love,” 
“feed,” “lambs,” “sheep,” used in these questions and 
answers? Why did Christ repeat the question three times? 
What kinds of service must prove our love to Christ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Where did Jesus say he would meet his disciples after 
his resurrection? 2. While waiting, what did they do? 3. 
With what success? 4. How was their toil rewarded at last? 
5. Who first saw Christ? 6. Why? 7. Who sprang into 
the sea to reach him first? 8. Why? 9. What question did 
Christ ask Peter three times? 10. And what threefold com- 
mand did he give him? 

Boston, Mass. 

—— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What disciples were in the boat? 2. How long had 
they been fishing? 3, Who was the disciple “whom Jesus 
loved”? 4, What loving command did Jesus give Peter? 
5. How many times had Christ already appeared to his dis- 
ciples since his resurrection ? 

S@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


PETER AND THE LORD. 








ALL. 
AITH, 

ORGIVENESS. 
a 


A GREAT 








THOU KNOWEST THAT I LOVE THEE. 
| 


4 — 


IT IS THE LORD! 








HELP 
HE IS HERE TO FORGIVE US. + 
SEND | 











1 ‘“‘ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 





Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“My Jesus, I love thee.”’ 

“Oh, how I love Jesus.” 

“Do not I love thee, O my Lord.” 

“‘ There is no love like the love of Jesus.” 
“ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 

“ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” 

“ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays.” 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 


ASKS 


Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Master’s conversation with Simon Peter by the lake 
side was designed to lay bare to the disciples the 
nature of the kingdom into which they were called. In the 
first place, it is a kingdom with a personal center in the Son 
of man. Every attempt to shift the center to a doctrine or 
a devotion or a rite has been a perversion of its original 
principle. The first question is not, “Have you an orthodox 
belief?” or, “Have you had a sound experience?” or, 
“Have you conformed to the requirements of an ecclesias- 
tical routine?” It is, “ Lovest thou me?” It is the per- 
sonal relation of the man to the Christ which determines his 
being in the kingdom. It is the personal acceptance of Jesus 
the Saviour by man the sinner which is the step inside the 
doorway. 

The second point is that this entrance into the kingdom 
at once brings the man into new personal relations with 
other men. It is not simply for his own salvation, but for 
the service of Christ, that the sinner is called of God. The 
love to Christ which the kingdom recognizes is not a retired 
ard individual ecstasy of contemplation. It is the active 
love which moves to service, and whose degree of excellence 
is measured, re by the intensity of its raptures, but the 
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readiness it creates for humble service. “Lovest thou me? 
Feed my sheep.” As a true love lays us open to the recep- 


tion and imitation of the strongest qualities in the one we 


love, 80 no life can touch that of Christ without feeling the 
impulse to the life of ministry. It is “for the perfecting of 
the saints, unto the work of ministering” (Eph. 4 : 12, Rev. 
Ver.), that all gifts, including apostles, are bestowed upon 
the church. 

Of the two words for “love” which the passage employs, 
our Lord twice uses the highest and more exaeting, that 
which implies the most unselfish craving. Peter twice re- 
plies with the use of the term which indicates a craving 
desire, not so selfish or magnanimous. Then our Lord stoops, 
in his third question, to the lower term, as though he were 
not sure of even that. It is this which grieves Peter, 
not that he was thrice asked the same question, which 
he was not. Christ always is aiming to replace the self- 
seeking affection by that which is unselfish. Even towards 
himself he is not satisfied with anything less than the higher 
form. It will not do to love him for the benefits he brings, 
or even the salvation he confers. He must be loved for him- 
self, and apart from all these; And so of our human rela- 
tions to each other, which Christ’s spirit modifies in the same 
direction. The selfish, self-seeking love must be given up, 
and that which is Christlike and unselfish must take its place, 
for those who belong to the kingdom. By thus giving up 
those whom we have regarded only with the selfish, craving 
love, we get them back a hundredfold more even in this 
present world. We shall then indeed possess them truly 
when we love them as Christ loved his own. 
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Lesson Summary 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE is a many-sided lesson here for the followers of 

Jesus, in their trust and service of the risen Saviour. 

All that the disciples of Jesus had as suggestion and comfort 

in their experiences with Jesus, as they saw him on the 

shores of Galilee, we may have, wherever we are in the line 
of duty, to-day. 

Jesus is nearer to us than we realize. He sees us, and 
watches us tenderly, even while we are not thinking of him. 
He is interested in our interests, and he wants us to have 
success in the daily work to which we are called. When we 
are discouraged through our apparent failure, he is ready to 
give us directions, in order to our better success, 

Although he does not need our help, he permits us to give 
to him for our welfare, rather than for his. And his presence 
is always a blessing, if we are willing to be blessed. A sense 
of his love will make us keen-eyed for his presence, and a 
sense of our own unworthiness will make us keenly alive to 
the preciousness of his love. 

If we love Jesus, and are conscious of sad failures in times 
of our testing, we may be assured that the truest proofs of our 
renewed love can be given in our ministry to those who are 
dear tohim. When we show love for his sake to those whom 
he loves, we show love to him, and have his approval in our 
course. 

—— 


Added Points 


Night and day Jesus is near his followers, watching them 
in sympathy and in tenderness. 

Hearts may be heaviest when help is nearest. 

Work at the command of Jesus is successful work, what- 
ever the result may be. 

Where a warm heart leads, there will be warm hearts to 
follow. 

We can have Jesus with us at every meal, if we ask him to 
be there. 

Jesus asks every one of us, “ Lovest thou me?” 
our answer ? 
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“ Lovest Thou Me?” 


{From “ Friendship the Master Passion,” by H. Clay Trumbull.] 


AILING to perceive clearly the distinction between a 
love that instinctively grows out of a relationship, or 

that is based upon a natural desire for possession, and a vol- 
untary and distinguishing love that goes out unselfishly and 
admiringly toward its chosen object, New Testament critics 
and commentators generally have been confused in their 
minds, while seeking to account for the apparent difference 
between the two words—philia and agapé—employed in the 
sacred text for the designation of “love.” It is practically 
admitted by all that philia was a word in common use, in New 
Testament times, as expressive of the love between parents 
and children, and brothers and sisters, and also of craving 


love between the sexes. It is also admitted that the word 
agapé comes into a new prominence in New Testament use, a8 
applicable to man’s love to God, and to love that is otherwise 
peculiarly pare and sacred. But these two words seem at 
times to be employed interchangeably ; and many an eminent 
scholar has confessed his inability to see the real difference 
between the words in their using, as accounting for the often 
indicated-superiority of agapé, in spite of the greater warmth 
and intensity of philia. 

Cremer, in his “ Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Tes- 
tament Greek,” covers the important facts in the case when 
he says: “ We find agapé used to designate a love unknown 
to writers outside of the New Testament,—love in tts fullest 
conceivable form ; love as it is the distinguishing attribute, not 
of humanity, but, in the strictest sense, of divinity.” ‘Brench, 
in seeking to differentiate the meaning of the two words 
agapé and philia, says: “ The first expresses a more reasoning 
attachment, of choice and selection (diligeredeligere), from 
seeing in the object upon whom it is bestowed that which is 
worthy of regard; ... while the second, without being neces- 
sarily an unreasoning attachment, does yet oftentimes give 
less account of itself to itself; is more instinctive, is more of 
the feelings, implies more passion.” Woolsey, after an ex- 
haustive study of the history of the two terms, says of Trench’s 
definition : “‘ We believe that this is a true statement of the 
difference between the two words and notions.” And all this 
is in confirmation of the claim made in this volume that 
philia represents a love that grows out of relationship or 
craving, while agapé represents a love that goes out volun- 
tarily without any intermingling of selfishness,—the one 
being ordinary love, and the other the higher form of friend- 
ship-love,... 

Men are said to love, or crave (philein), “ the chief place 
at feasts” (Matt. 23:6), and “salutations in the market- 
places” (Luke 20 : 46), and to have this self-interested love 
(philein), as growing out of relationship, for “father or 
mother,” or for “son or daughter” (Matt. 10:37). On the 
other hand, the Roman centurion is said by the Jews to have 
had an unselfish friendship-love (agapdn) for their nation, as 
evidenced by his building for them a synagogue (Luke 7 : 5), 
God’s children are commanded to have friendship-love 
(agapdn) for their “neighbors” (Matt. 5:43; Gal. 5:14) 
and for their “enemies” (Matt. 5: 44), because love does not 
go out in those directions instinctively, but must be given 
unselfishly, and of deliberate choice. Yet the saints are en- 
joined to have a feeling of family love ( philein) for their 
Lord (1 Gér. 16 : 22) and for one another in the household 
of faith (Titus3: 15). “The world” is said to give a selfish, 
interested love (philein) to “ its own,” because of the mutual 
relation between the two (John 15:19). But Jesus is said 
to give a pure and unselfish friendship-love (agapdn) to Mary 
and Martha and their brother Lazarus, in the home so dear 
to him at Bethany (John 11:5), God is said to be moved 
by unselfish friendship-love (agapaén) toward the world, in 
the. gift of his Son (John 3:16). But Jesus says that the 
Father loves as with a feeling of family love ( philein) those 
who have come into his inner family circle through love for 
his Son (John 16: 27), And many another passage seems to 
recognize and accentuate these distinctions in the force of 
the two words severally. 

A striking illustration of the significant uses of the two 
words in the same conversation is found in the narrative of 
the interview of Jesus with Peter, on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, after the resurrection (John 21: 15-19). Jesus aske 
Peter if he gives him friendship-love (agapdn) more truly 
than the other disciples, as Peter had asserted that he was 
ready todo. Peter, remembering his denial of his Lord, re- 
plies that Jesus knows that he gives him longing love 


» (philein). The secohd time Jesus asks Peter if he can claim 


to give him any measure of friendship-love (agapdn) apart 
from all comparison with others. Again Peter affirms that 
the Lord knows that he gives him a longing love (philein). 
Then Jesus Changes his form of question, and asks Peter if 
he is sure that he gives him even a longing love (philein), 
At this Peter is “grieved” (not because the question is re- 
peated the third time, but because in its third putting it 
seems to imply a doubt whether Peter has any love for his Lord 
even on the lower plane), and his earnest answer is, “Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee,”— 
with a longing love (philein) ; and Jesus quietly goes on to 
say that he would have Peter bear himself towards his dear 
ones just as he would if he were his devoted friend above all 
the other disciples. Thus the way is opened for Jesus to tell 
Peter plainly of what is in store for him in his faithful 
service. 

Trench just misses the meaning of this narrative, through 
not perceiving the transcendency of friendship-love in com- 
parison with longing-love, or relationship-love. Luthardt 
comes nearer to the meaning, but without recognizing the 
true distinction between the two kinds of love. Meyer, 
again, falls short of an apprehension of the reason for the 
change in the forms of question and answer in this conversa- 
tion. Only in the light of the distinction here pointed out 
is the full force of divine love to be comprehended in the 
teachings of the New Testament. 
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Sunday-School Committees 


NDER this head might be included the usual 
“Sunday-school committee” of the local Young 
People’s Society,—Christian Endeavor, or any other. 
This is often very effective in enlarging and strengthen- 
ing the Sunday-school. The committee may accomplish 
a good deal within the society by re-emphbasizing the 
duties of the members themselves to the Sunday-school, 
such as regular attendance, faithful study, reverence, 
orderly behavior, and heartiness in the exercises of praise 
and response. It may do much within the Sunday- 
school, in Christian living and example, in persuading 
scholars to acknowledge Christ and assume Christian 
duties, in aiding and encouraging officers and teachers, 
in acting as a reserve corps for teaching, and in calling 
upon absent scholars. And such a committee may be of 
great assistance, outside of the society and school, in 
having its districts, keeping watch of new families, in- 
viting their children to Sunday-school, escorting and in- 
troducing them the first Sunday, and continuing to make 
them feel at home. In a word, as a former president of 
the Iowa Christian Endeavor Union has put it: ‘‘ The 
Sunday-school Committee will feel its high mission as 
the link between the school that teaches the truth, and 
the society that opens the way to its practice.” 

When speaking of Sunday-school committees, however, 
those appointed within the school are more commonly 
in mind. Every well-organized Sunday-school requires 
them, few or many. For example, in the pxinted ‘‘ Rules 
for the Government of St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal 
Sunday-school” of Atlanta, Georgia, there are these 
paragraphs on the committees and their duties: 


COMMITTEES, 

All subjects relating to the welfare of the Sunday-school 
shall be referred by the superintendent to the proper commit- 
tees, before final action is taken, unless by unanimous consent 
of those present. 

The committees to consist of: Ways and Means, five mem- 
bers; Finance, three members; Decorations, three members ; 
Prizes, three members; Rules, three members; Library, three 
members; Music, three members; Visiting, five members; and 
such other special committees as may be deemed necessary 
from time to time. 

DUTIES, 


It shall be the duty of the Ways and Means Committee to 
have full charge of all questions relating to the general wel- 
fare of the Sunday-school not relegated to other committees. 

It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to look after 
receipts and expenditures, to assist the treasurer in raising 
funds; and to devise means for raising the same. 

It shall be the duty of the Decoration Committee to have 
charge of all decorations and school furniture, except that in 
the kindergarten, and in charge of Music and Library Com- 
mittees, 

It shall be the duty of the ‘Prize Committee to adjudge who 
are entitled to prizes, and to purchase desired prizes for the 
rightful winners, the same to be paid for out of the treasury of 
the Sunday-school, 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Rules to examine 
all proposed alterations and amendments of rules, and report 
upon the same. 

It shall be the duty of the Library Committee to assist th 
librarian in selecting suitable books and other literature pur- 
chased for the Sunday-school. 

It shall be the duty of the Music Committee to have charge 
of the vocal and instrumental music and musical instruments, 
and the purchases of all requirements in the musical depart- 
ment of the school. 

It shall be the duty of the Visiting Committee to visit faith- 
fully and systematically the members of the congregation, out- 
siders, and strangers, with a view of enlarging the membership 
of the school. 

The “Constitution” of the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Ashley, Pennsylvania, has this article on com- 
mittee work: 

ARTICLE VIII.—COMMITTEEsS. 

The standing committees shall consist of the following: 
Finances, Supplies, Library, and Music. 

1, The Committee on Finances shall consist of three mem- 
bers, whose duty it shall be to submit plans for raising money 
necessary for the support of the school, and, upon the approval 
of the Association, carry them into effect. All bills contracted 
by the Association shall be referred to the Finance Committee, 
who shall report upon the same to the Association, and, if 
found correct, same shall be ordered paid. 

No erg nse, however, shall be incurred without the knowl- 
edge of the Superintendent or the Association. 

2. The Committee on Supplies shall consist of three mem- 
bers, who shall have charge of the furnishing of books, papers, 
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stationery, and all other material for the use of school, same 
subject to the approval of the Association. 

3. The Committee on Library shall consist of three members, 
whose duty it shall be to have a general oversight of the library, 
and keep the books in good repair. The librarian shall be ez 
officio a member. 

4. The Committee on Music shall consist of three members, 
who shall have control of the music of the school and of all 
anniversaries and entertainments given under the auspices of 
the Association. 


5. The superintendent, assistant superintendent, and pastor 
shall be ez officio members of all committees. 


The superintendent of the First Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Ogdensburg, New York, in which there are 
several carefully chosen committees, bears witness that 
their duties are most faithfully performed,—so much so 
that he finds it necessary to guard himself against as- 
suming any of their obligations or usurping ‘their pre- 
rogatives; and he values their aid in burden-bearing. 
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The Newberry Bible.* 


HE full title of this work is as follows: “ The Holy 
Bible; so arranged as to give, as far as possible, by 
means of simple and appropriate signs, the accuracy, 
precision, and certainty of the original Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, on the basis of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The divine titles are also distinguished and ex- 
plained. Adapted both for the biblical student and for 
the ordinary English reader.” 

This sufficiently explains the purpose of the book. It 
is published in three forms,—large type, medium porta- 
ble, and pocket editions. The smaller of these print the 
text in two columns, with full marginal annotations. 
In the largest there is but one column, the second mar- 
gin thus secured being devoted largely to notes not 
found in the smaller editions, These added notes-com- 
prise words from the original, while footnotes give, in 
the New Testament portion, the authorities for the 
various readings. The pocket edition omits this critical 
apparatus; a part of*it is found in the portable edition. 
The text is printed, as indicated on the titlepage, with 
signs attached to many words, so as to indicate some 
fact in the original Scripture, The effort seems to be to 
show the Hebrew or Greek grammatical or lexical pecu- 
liarity. The more exact meaning of the original word 
is stated, and there are signs to indicate tenses, numbers, 
articles, emphatic pronouns. The last are marked by 
Old English type, but all the others by signs,—twelve in 
the Old Testament, and about fifteen in the New. In 
addition there is a graphic scheme of the Greek prepo- 
sitions. It is quite admirable in displaying the original 
local significations, though of course inadequate for the 
portrayal of the secondary meanings. The explanations 
of the signs, and the theory of Hebrew and Greek gram- 
mar briefly stated in connection with these explana- 
tions, are quite satisfactory. 

There are other features, such as the prominence given 
to the divine titles, the references to parallel passages, 
the translation of Hebrew names, and a good selection of 
clear maps. 

How far the purpose of the carefully prepared book 
can be fulfilled, depends largely upon the patience and 
skill of him who uses it. To learn twenty-seven signs 
so thoroughly as to catch the significance in reading, 
would require as much time as to learn the Hebrew and 
Greek alphabets. While the signs are carefully chosen 
and correctly placed, they can only be mechanical helps 
to an understanding of the original. The very things 
which are suggested by a ready knowledge of the Hebrew 
and the Greek, the things which make study of the 
original Scriptures so profitable, can scarcely be sug- 
gested by such a system, Yet one who wants to learn 
something can get a great deal by such appliances, 
Much, however, that would thus be secured, could be 
obtained far more readily from the Revised Version. 
Patience will certainly be exacted when the reader finds 
fifteen or twenty signs joined to a single verse. He must 
translate these signs into the grammatical notions they 
designate; then he must revise the Authorized Version 
in accordance with what he has thus learned. The pro- 
cess is complicated, and one who is not an expert in 
shading the idioms of different languages may fail even 
of mechanical correctness as the result of the labor. 
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All this is virtually a commendation of the volume. 
It is meant to, incite to laborious effort; it provides ac- 
curate means for such study; it shows evidence of the 
most minute care, both in the preparation and in the 
printing. Those whose biblical studies must still be “ on 
the basis of the Authorized Version ” may be willing to 
forgo the advantages of the Revised Version, and use 
this laborious system. But any one who has studied 
Hebrew and Greek in the proper way, would act more 
wisely if he used copies of the original Scriptures. Still, 
when these are not accessible, such an edition as this; of 
small size, would be convenient help to memory, and 
would enable the man familiar with Hebrew and Greek 
to recall the peculiar suggestiveness of the original. The 
student who has never gained, even in the theological 
seminary, a correct view of the grammar of the languages 
in which the Word of God is encased, might learn a good 
deal from the introductory matter. Hebrew and Greek 
are still taught too frequently on the basis of exploded 
theories of grammar. The lexical helps furnished are 
quite full and accurate. The critical apparatus, though 
well selected and arranged, can only be used by those 
who have learned something of textual criticism. It is 
therefore a book for those who can and will study. 
Others will find it unintelligible and confusing, if not 
misleading. 
CAB 


Jewish Literature, and Other Essays. By Gustay Karpeles. 
(12mo, pp. 404. With index. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, $1.25.) 


No popular error is more widely spread, more firmly 
believed, or more false, than the impression that Jewish 
literature is confined to the Bible. It is difficult for 
most persons, particularly those interested in the study 
of the Bible to comprehend that, in the twenty-three 
hundred years since Malachi was written, every century 
has had its Jewish literature, and all of them works of 
importance and interest written in Hebrew. Dr. Kar- 
peles opens his easily read volume with a running sur- 
vey of the current of Jewish literature for eighteen 
hundred years. He next sketches very lightly, but with 
reasonable accuracy, the Talmud; and he _ also essays 
on women in Jewish literature; the Jewish stage, prin- 
cipally in Spain and Germany; Jewish troubadours and 
minnesingers; humor and love in Jewish poetry} and 
synagogue music,—the last written with little or no 
knowledge of music. Moses Maimonides is described 
with much sympathy, Heine with less, and Leopold 
Zung is the subject of an admiring sketch. The Jewish 
“ Falashas”’ in Abyssinia are described, with a sketch 
upon other theories of the Lost Tribes. Jewish life in 
Germany in Mendelssohn’s life is narrated, so that almost 
every phase of Judaic life is brought in review in this 
volume. It is really a very informing review of the en- 
tire round of Jewish intellectual activity, written with- 
out literary skill, but with much erudition. A better 
book for the general reader to clear up vague notions 
about the Jews could not be named. 
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The Amateur Aquarist: How to Equip and Maintain a Self- 
Sustaining Aquarium. With Full Instructions for Select- 
ing the Best Fresh-Water Fishes and Plants, how, when, 
and where to Obtain them, and how to Keep them in 
Health. By Mark Samuel. (16mo, illustrated, pp. x, 114. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.) 


Handbooks to aid the young naturalist or amateur 
student of nature in the realms of plant, bird, and insect 
life have been plentifully produced. But one whose in- 
terest has been in aquatic life has found it difficult to 
obtain reliable information on the furnishing and keep- 
ing ofahomeaquarium, Mr. Mark Samuel, the aquarist 
to Columbia College, has issued a simple, readable, and 
useful little book, which will furnish many a fact needed 
by those to whom aquarium-keeping has proved dis- 
couraging. He treats of the most common and easily 
obtained fresh-water fishes, snails, limpets, and tadpoles, 
as well as plants, giving also a table of those fishes which 
should, and those which should not, be associated to- 
gether in the same tank. The chapter on “ Aquarium 
Troubles and their Treatment Tersely Told” will itself 
be worth the price of the book to those to whom the 
book is worth anything. 


_——— 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By Selden L. 
Whiteomb, A.M. With an Introduction by Brander 
Matthews, Professor of Literature in Columbia College. 
(12mo, pp. x, 286. New York: Maemillan & Co. $1.25.) 


A very well done piece of work, and sure to be useful 
to the students of the subject, is Mr. Whitcomb’s recent 
book. As Professor Matthews says, “‘ Chronology is the 
backbone of history,” and much literary history is inver- 
tebrate for lack of it. Writers of different ages are often 
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jumbled together, and forced into a literary 
companionship, whose separation by wide 
intervals of time forbid this. With Mr. 
Whitcomb’s work in hand, this abuse 
would be impossible. By the @uthor’s ar- 
rangement, the left-hand page contains 
the chronology proper; on the other, in 
parallel columns, are found the synchro- 
nistic facts in biography, history, and Eng- 
lish and foreign literatures. Of course, it 
is possible to detect omissions, and to ob- 
ject to insertions; but the compiler has 
made good use of his space. 
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, On the Way. By Alexander R. Thompson, 
D.D. (12mo, pp. 100. New York: J. R, 
Duryer, 139 East Thirty-sixth Street. 50 
cents. ) 


Many of the readers of The Sunday 
School Times will be pleased to learn that 
the original poems of Dr. Thompson have 
been collected into a neat volume, Dr. 
Thompson was a writer whose thought 
found natural expression in verse, and 
some of these verses linger in the memory 
by virtue of their charm of both form and 
substance. This is true especially of his 
“ Hammock Musings” and his “ Pilgrim 
Song” (‘‘ Wayfarers in the wilderness ”’), 
both of which have attained to a good 
deal of popularity. 


CHa 
Literary Notes and News 


An unintentional injus- 
tice was done the pub- 
lishers of Miss Belle M. 
Brain’s book, Fuel for Missionary Fires, in 
the notice which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times for May 18. The price, which 
is fifty cents, was there given as twenty- 
five cents. Those who are-interested in 
the work discussed by the author will find 
the book to be worth even more than the 
reasonable price asked for it. It is pub- 
lished by the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Boston. 
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Price of 
Miss Brain’s Book 


To prescribe success- 
fully for a spiritual 
invalid from a book of remedies is not an 
easier undertaking than to do the same for 
one physically ill. And yet there are 
times, in both cases, when books may be 
of help. Those who desire a book of 
spiritual remedies will welcome a little 
work recently published by Fleming H. 
Revell Company,—R. A. Torrey’s Vest 
Pocket Companion for Christian Workers: 
The Best Texts for Personal Work, Classi- 
fied for Practical Use, Printed in Full, and 
Arranged for Ready Reference, Mr. Tor- 
rey is well known as the superintendent 
of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 
The book is of convenient size, service- 
ably bound in leather, and is sold for 
twenty-five cents. 
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Thesaurus of Texts 


The publication of the 
sixth and seventh vol- 
umes of the Begriindung des deutschen 
Reiches durch Withelm I, by Heinrich yon 
Sybel, completes one of the finest his- 
torical works of this generation. Sybel, 
the leading pupil of Leopold von Ranke, 
was nearly seventy years of age when he 
began this monumental work, and now, 
hale and hearty at seventy-eight, he has 
witnessed its completion. Sybel’s work 
and age add one more to the remarkable list 
of veteran historians of whom the imme- 
diate past has been able to boast! Prince 
of them all has naturally been Ranke him- 
self, who, when more than eighty, began 
his universal history, and at the age of 
ninety-one died while busy at work. Both 
the Protestant and the Catholicchurches of 
Germany could point to nonagenarian his- 
torians, both active in literary work to the 
end, in the persons of the late Professors 


Veteran Historians 


Déllinger of Murich and Hase of Jena. 
At present, three such veterans are yet 
honored members of the Berlin faculty,— 
namely, Curtius, the historian of Greece, 
who is rapidly recovering from a recent 
accident ; Mommsen, the historian of 
Rome; and Sybel. Two of these have 
long since passed the fourscore limit of 
years, and all of them are busily engaged 
in literary enterprises. Longevity seems to 
be a marked characteristic of leading his- 
torians. Side by’side with our own Ban- 
croft, mention can be made of Guizot, who 
published a work at the age of eighty-two, 
and died at the age of eighty-seven; Car- 
lyle, who died at eighty-six; Thiers, at 
eighty ; Grote, at seventy-seven. 


» BUSINESS «J 
EPARTMENT 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to, 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines,'or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cen®upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 











For dyspepsia. take Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. T. H. Andrews, late of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia; -Pa., ° says’: 
“A wonderfil remedy which gave me most 
gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.” 


’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


Don’t worry yourself and don’t worry the 
baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving 
the child pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid sone 
rations, Jnfant Health is a valuable pamphiet for 
mothers. Sead your address to the New York Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York, 
























$200 GIVEN TO STUDENTS, 
Teachers, and others, for Summer work. 
R. H. Woopwarp Company, Baltimore, Md., 
are making a most liberal offer of $200 to any one 
who will sell, within the next three months, 200 
copies of “‘ Talks to Children about Jesus.’’ 
This is a most popular book. Agents often sell 
from 10 to 15 copies a day. It is sold at a low 
price, and is beautifully illustrated. Freight is 
oe and credit given. Complete canvassing out- 
t, with full information, sent for 35 cents. 


AN ESTEY ORGAN GIVEN, 


Retail price, $270, to any one who will sell 110 
copies of this k within three months. This is a 
splendid opportunity for a church or society to 
secure one of these organs. 


A $100.00 BICYCLE GIVEN 


to any one who will sell 75 copies in 2 months. 


A GOLD WATCH GIVEN 


(Retail price $50.00) to any one who will sell in 
one month 60 copies. This premium is in ad- 
dition to the regular commission. They offer 
also most liberal terms on other books and Bibles. 
Write them at once. 








‘GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
ith Century. 


Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 


- Bibles. At prices fr 1.50 
$20.00. Send yor Catalog.” 
Thomas Nelson &Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y. 








’ of aintings, and looking- 
Earles Galleries P glass warerooms. s 
No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


res and picture frames. 


The KOMBI 
(CAMERA -$ 350 
beetle or eats fea 


py 
your dealer booklet 


























Ail About the Raabte ~*~ 
Bresches Londcn, Cerlin. fields Lake’ steeet, Chase 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 
















The Knightly Soldier. 


Price, $x.50. This is the 
Union. Fost 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. 


treatise, but it 
pages (534 8% inches). Price, $2. 


Kadesh-barnea. 


and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
ex 


and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. 


duty of veracity, and of the sin of 
and of centuries of discussion. 
published, Price, gr. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. , 


a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, Price, $3. 


A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
revised edition. 
-story of an exceptionally fine specimen ’ 
the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men's 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
Scripture, This is not, strictl 
ts primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
It is also an attractive story of adyenture quite out 
perience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


lying, in the light of Bible teachings, r ; 
A book of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound in,cloth, gilt top, Just 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A book on the nature and his- 
of friendship, and its place as 


323 es (4X8 inches), illustrated. 


the t student-soldier of the 


speaking, a theological 
tested. A book of 390 


of the usual 


478 pages (7449 inches). Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull penyee, be 
thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 
f Bible of the moral sense of mankind, 








NOTE THIS 


“> LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s Voices.4 testiecn tor they 


‘may be harmed and 
how helped. By Emilie OC. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs “rite; Veet. 
Treble Clef Choir. 


A collection of sacred 
and oe ae ar- 
ranged for Women’s Voices, By G. F. an 
D. &. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
+ By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum, [iy visto Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 


94 By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
Don t. rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 

is a graded 


The Teacher’s Handbook'.s.fi0g0: 

of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 

ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
er. 


IN PRSs. 


A Now Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Pablic Se is, embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar, By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will befsent as soon, as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 
gospel hymns, by inducing hearty singing, 
we believe is the sunerintendent’s best helper. 
Such is Living Hymns, by Hon. Jno. 
Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweeney. Music, 
$4.80 per dozen; words, $15 per 100. J.J. 
Hoop, 1024 Arch 8t., Philadelphia; 740 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. 





JUST OUT_ ew” 





ofyourcon, 
5 5c. 


¥. ROSCHE & o 


CHICAGO, 940 W. Madison st, NEW YORK, 44 F. 234 st 


GOSPEL AYMN 
SELECTIONS @ female 


115 choice Quartetts for the ladies§, 
nd Y.P.80- 











Ss. 8. SUPERINTENDENT :—The best new8.8. 
singing-books are “ Bright Light,” “Christian Life 
i “ Beautiful Songs.” Samples only 20 cents. 

CHOIR LEADER :—Get “ Anthems of Joy” or 
“Anthem Treasures,” Best and largest. Samples 
only 40 cents. Mention this paper. 

8. W. STRAUB &CO,, State St., Chicago. 


HAKSPEARE’S 
Complete works. Eight volumes; full cloth; 
nearly 4500 pages ; text + Cee The 
only large-type Shakspeare pub- 

lished. You will not be satisfied with your small- 
wre edition when you see this. Retail — is ten 
dollars. For a limited time we will ship the complete 
set, neatly boxed, to any address in U. 8. or Canada, 
prepaid, for 65. Each set guaranteed to suit you, or 
money refunded within tendays, References: Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Market Street National Bank, or any 
other bank in this city. Order at once from 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING Co., 
Eighth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 











DON’T TALK IN PRAYER-MEETING 

without having something to say. If you want to get 
hold of thoughts that will be helpful to others, read 
CuiIcaGo TABERNACLE TALKS, by Evangelist Geo. F. 
Hall, on such subjects as Prayer, Faith, ntance, 
Contession, Was Jesus Divine? Vain Excuses,Heaven, 
The Great Commission, How to Hold Out Faithful’ 
etc. Just published, 331 large pages, only 25 cents, 
postpate. Address, CHARL - KERR & OO., Pub- 
ishers, 175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bushnell’s Perfect kates Dooving Books win golden 
opinions. They also make perfect copies, as very 


many thousan le know. Stationers sell them. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, M’f'r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 
for Sunday-school use. 


CARDS 22252 


Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


EE, .rABseLurery. FRE F 


FR a marterly 24 Qr.’95 
To every Sabbatiesc ool Wilber as officer, not now 
using it, who will send name and address to 

T. B. Arnold, 104-10 Franklin St., Chieago, Il. 








SCRIPTURE CARDS 








GOLDEN TEXTS, 1895 


And Memory Gems, by Faith Latimer, 20 cents 





dozen ; §?. 100, 
Pet soe RD £ DRUMMOND, New York City. 


**The Children’s 
Day Festival.” 


By A. Beirly. 


A 16- e Sabbath-school program of 30 numbe 
for “ Children’s Day.” Beautiful songs for young an 
old, with choice reading and recitations, 


Free ‘EearesSimoun ee” 
«This Program is without a Peer... 


CASH RATES — 9.00 per 100 copies, express not 
paid ; $4 per 100 copies, postpaid ; cents per dozen 
copies, postpaid ; 5 cents per single copy, postpaid, 


50,000 copies sold 
of my Christmas programs last year, Truly won 
! e sale of “The Children’s Day Festi- 
val’ will be much larger, as it is a better program. 


Address all orders direct to 


ALFRED BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
---NOW READY--- 
¥OR SABBATH 
SCHOOIS 


HIGHEST PRAISE. "sce 


By W. A. OGDEN 
1s fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection 
of new and original Sabbath-school songs by its wide 
and fayorab) nown editor, enriched with a fine list 
of contributions by other prominent composers. 
Examine Hienrst Praise if you desire a new book. 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cents each, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO, 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








The Advertisers 
in this Paper 


Are as important to you, in a 
way, as are the literary writ- 
ers. The latter give you the 
best and latest information in 
their speciak line of work. So 
do the advertisers. They 
spend thousands of dollars 
annually 


Tell You 


what it will profit you to 
know in order to keep up 
with the march of progress in 
all kinds of business. What- 
ever is‘ best for home, office, 
person, pleasure, or study, is 
some time offered to your at- 
tention in the advertising col- 
umns. 





To 


How do you know 
you are getting the best that 
is going unless you make use 
of the advertising opportuni- 

» ties offered ? 

Advertising in this paper is 
the modern way of impressing 
a business on some of the best 
religious homes. We shall 
be glad to discuss the question 


with you. Write to 





The Religious Press Association 
/ 1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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The Sunday School Times 


’ Philadelphia, June 1, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


Ome COpy, ONE YERT..,....00....s0cervccscereeseoeee veseseeee $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, oS & year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
2. 


in adv 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or or set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
ckage to one address, 


For five or more copies in a 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
person only, and no names can be written or 


one 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

red. 

The papers for aclub shouldall go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will included in 


e peckage. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pro rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be poguired. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
rT F bod can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, butcan have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the aepocrte. 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
one e club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
w 


eek. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should Include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some Dn ad per- 
eon than the one who sent the pre su tion, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 


the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 


ee ae 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pa for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodgier and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper AY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


















MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 















Itis 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere. 




















gg m FRE E Sample Tube 
Dr. Tarr’s Creme 
Dentifrice sx: sm = 


jecay, pe 
ore economical than er or 


iquid. Full sige tube at all drug- 
gists, Zo. DR. W. W. TARR 
Dept. 23, 146 State St., Carcaco, 




















MORNING. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is a complete and 
entire diet for babies, and closely resem- 
bles mother’s milk. Over all the world 
Nestlé’s Food has been recognized for 
more than thirty years as possessing great 
value as a protection against Cholera In- 
fantum and all other forms of Summer 
Complaints. Your physician will confirm 
this statement. 














NESTLE’S FOOD is safe. ~ It requires 
only the. addition of water to prepare it 
for use. The great danger always atten- 
dant on the use of cow’s milk is thus 
avoided. The prevalence of tuberculosis 
in cows, and the liability of cow’s milk to 
convey the germs of disease, makes its use 
as a food for infants dangerous in the 
extreme. 











NIGHT. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is nourishing. 
makes firm flesh, strong bone, and rosy 


It 


cheeks. For good health, sweet temper, 
and sound sleep, give your baby Nestlé’s 
Food—morning, noon, and night—all the 
year round. 


“The Baby,” both of which will be sent free on 
application. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
gi Warren Street, - New York. 





ELASTIC 


Stockings. 








Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and | 
send tous fora large sample can and our book | 









VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
We are the only manufacturers ia 
the world that make a perfectly 

Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking 
which wil) neither rip nor chafe. 
The old siyle is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 
We can save you 50 per cent, 


over all other makes. 











In odering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 


Recommended by Physicians 


by ordering direct from us., and the 
goods being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will !ast much longer. Send ad- 
dress on stal ecard and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 
also price list. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
tg Wyman Giock. 475m, 





has a more welcome sound if 
you know the food is cooked 
with 


Cottolene 


you are sure to enjoy it, and 
it is sure not to cause you any 
distress as it would if cooked 
with lard. Begin the use of 
COTTOLENE at once. But be 
sure and get the genuine. 
Sold everywhere in one, three 
and five pound tins with trade 
mark—steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every tin. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St.Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 








and spices, Send for terms, 


P, 0. Box 289. 


4 Do you likeacup of Good Tea? 

If 80, send this **Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will mail you 
a 4 Ib. sample best tea imported. 
Any kind you may select. Good 
Big premiums, etc. 
‘dking powder, 


Co MPANY 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 





Whitman's Pure, wholesome, 
GET wstantihenus "ssa 


NO BOILING. 


‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE havebeen fully tested 





and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


grocer ought to have it on sale. 


Ask him for it. 











D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2dSt., Phiia., Pa. 
that’s what they all 


It’s Gone say about a corn 


after using A-Corn ve; removes 
the toe corn every time. Better still— 
no pain, no poison. By mail, 15 cents, 
Giant Chemical Company, Phila.,Pa. 


eK 


A MILLIONAIRE’S WIFE 
Is no better gloved than you 
can be, if you wear the 


“Kayser Patent 
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Deceptive Delight 
[Patterson Du Bois in Primary Education. } 


“TINHE children like it!” “The children 
were delighted!” These phrases 
are the teacher’s refuge. But the refuge 
is a death-trap. 
The little child’s expression of delight 
is too often a siren to the parent or teacher. 
It is as deceptive as it is alluring. The 
ae process is daily suffering wreck 
y it. 
Ought not the child to enjoy his study, 
or the story that is read to him? Is there 
any harm in our taking note of his pleas- 
ure, and of being in some measure guided 
by it? . 
Rather let us say that he ought to enjoy 
it. If he does not, something is wrong, 
and, until otherwise proved, the teacher 
must take it for granted that the fault is 
with himself. 

On the other hand, if the child does 
evidence pleasure, the teacher must not 
take it for granted that there is therefore 
no fault in him as a teacher. In a large 
majority of cases the pleasure arises, not 
from what the teacher’ intends, or even 
supposes. It has a wholly different basis 
from the teacher’s own conception. 

In reply to an animadversion . .. on 
the unwisdom of attempting to teach the 
children of the primary Sunday-school 
the doctrinal and ethical abstractions of 
Paul’s Epistles, active primary workers 
declared that the members of their Primary 
Union had found those lessons the most 
delightful series that they had ever had in 
their schools! 

Delightful to whom, and delight in 
what? I ask. Here lies the pith of the 
whole matter. Says Rousseau: ‘‘ There 
is a considerable difference between being 
pleased with any occupation and being 
capable of it. It requires much nicer ob- 
servation than is generally imagined to 
ascertain the taste and genius of children; 
their casual inclinations display them- 
selves oftener than their innate dis 
sitions, and we judge from the first for 
want of knowing how to study the last.” 

I have read manuscripts by the hun- 
dred and thousand containing stories writ- 
ten for children. Once in a while an 
author tells me that he has tested his story 
or bit of rhyme upon real live children 
with great success. It has interested and 
pleased thechildren. Such authors never 
tell whether they have taken pains to find 
out in just what the children’s pleasure 
consisted. They probably would not know 
how to go about it. It is pretty certain 
that if they could have seen the real source 
of pleasure in the child’s mind, they would 
have been astonished at its remoteness 
from any concept, process, or idea in their 
own minds. 

A mother once told me how her boy, 
at the age of four years, had enjoyed the 
stories of ancient Israel, its warsand many 
details of its history, straight from the 
Bible, as she read to him without either 
adaptation orexplanation. I do not doubt 
her testimony that he seemed interested 
in it, and enjoyed it. But I claim the 
right to ask the question what “it” stands 
for. Was it the activity of war? War 
has little, if any, meaning to a boy of four. 
Was it a matter of results, or causes and 
effects? Was it a question of nations? 
No boy of four can form the concept of a 
nation, a municipality, 2 commonwealth, 
a people. Was it a suggestion of the re- 
mote in time, the far off in space, of geog- 
raphy, topography? These are not infant 
concepts. as it the development of the 
Lord’s eternal, plan that interested him? 
The inner connection of historical link- 
ings is hardly a source of delight to a 
child of four. Where did the enjoyment 
come in? 

I knew a child who, at that same age, 
astonished his parents once by reciting a 
book of nonsense-rhymes through from 
beginning to end. He really did enjoy it. 
But enjoyed what? He found delight in 
some words strung together like these: 





woes 













Finger-Tipped” 
Silk Gloves... 


A Guarantee in every pair. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to 
Juitus Kaysex & Co., New York. 


“Hymenoptera, ripiptera, diptera, lepi- 
doptera, coleoptera,” etc. elightful ! 
Now if the first boy seemed to be gaining 
religious concepts, or concepts of Bible 
history and Israelitish polity, because he 
was delighted, the second was just as truly 
becoming a naturalist because he was en- 
joying the technology of natural history ; 
and I doubt the first inference largely 
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Great, "good, wise Jacob Abbott under- 
stood this liability of the gratification or 
delight of the child to delude the teacher. 
He speaks of the child’s susceptibility to 
pleasant images awakened in the mind by 
means of the magical power of certain 
sounds striking upon the ear. He says: 

“There are thousands who have ob- 
served the indication of this pleasure who 
do not understand the nature and the 
source of it. Every mother, for example, 
observes that children love to be talked to, 
long before they can talk themselves; and 
they imagine that what pleases the listener 
is hisinterest in the particular thing said,— 
whereas it is probably only his interest in 
finding himself possessed of the new and 
strange power of understanding sounds. 
The mother says, ‘ Where’s father?’ 
‘ Where’s father?’ and imagines that the 
child is pleased with the inquiry, whereas 
it is only pleased that the sound, ‘ father,’ 
striking upon its ear, can produceso strange 
an effect as to call up to its conception a 
faint mental image of the man. It is this 
magic power of a word to produce a new 
and peculiar mental state which is proba- 
bly the source of pleasure. Hence the 
interest which the auditor will take will 
not be in proportion to the connec- 
tion, or the point, of a story, but to the 
frequency of the words contained in it 
which call up familiar and vivid ideas. 
Thus a talk like this, ‘Fire, fire, pussy 
runs ; tongs, tongs fall down; walk, run; 
Mary walk, Mary run, ’_will be listened 
to by the child, who is just learning to 
listen to language, with as much pleasure 
as the most connected or pointed little 
story. It is not, therefore, what is under- 
stood, but the mere power of understand- 
ing, the first development of a new mental 
faculty, which pleases the possessor.” 

But, worse than this, the child’s pleasure 
may be in an erroneous and even mis- 
chievous conception, suggested by his mis- 
understanding. Or it may be one of mere 
sound, without any formed idea at all. 

Let us conclude, then, that nothing is 
more seductive, misleading, perilous, to the 
teacher than the child’s enjoyment or de- 
light in his task. . Not that he should not 
delight in it, but that the delight may mis- 
lead us as to its significance. “It is pos- 
sible,” says President’ G. Stanley Hall, 
“that the present can be so attractive and 
preoccupying that the child never once 
sends his thoughts to the remote in time 
and place.” The “ present’ may be any- 
thing but the concept which is in the 
mind of the teacher while observing the 
ehild. ; 

Yet more. I have known teachers to 
be so subjective that their own pleasure 
in the study before the class was their 
mainspring of action, however unconscious 
of this they may have been. Being them- 
selves pleased with the line of investiga- 
tion or study, or with a story, they ima- 
gine the little ones pleased also. Perhaps 
this is the most short-sighted condition 
of all. 

The real question for parent, teacher, or 
child-observer of any kind, is, When, in 
any particular case, the child gives evi- 
dence of interest or delight, what is the real 
source and significance of that delight? 

Answer this question specifically every 
time, basing your answer upon a close in- 
vestigation of the conditions, and you will 
have made a long stride in ‘the direction 
of — a child’s fit teacher and trainer. 
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